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Contemporary speaking is an often neglected topic 


by those who write criticism. 


Dr. Goodwin Berquist 


attempted in the September issue to appraise an his. 


torical television debate (The Kennedy-Humphrey De. 


hate). He has agreed to search for, and help edit, othe 


articles on the speaking that is being done today. Ay. 


thors skilled in the methods of rhetorical criticism are 


invited to send manuscripts to the Editor. 


* * 


Among our most important subscribers are high 


school and college students. 


A majority of articles ig 


each issue are of value to these speakers who are seek 


ing to learn the principles of good speech. 


If you are a student, a teacher, a librarian, or parent, 


you may be interested in our special student subscrip- 


tion price of seventy-five cents for two issues. This log 


price is available only on bulk orders of ten or more 


copies. 


Teachers and students are invited to describe ways in 


which TopAy’s SrEECH is used in their classes. Please 


describe favorite methods so that we may tell others 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN 
FEBRUARY 


“Listening with a Modest Ear,” 


bara, M.D. 


Dominick 


Bruce Klee helps us look at “The Arts: 


Culture or Foreign Policy.” 


A. Bar- 


American 


Ralph N. Schmidt looks further at matters of speech 


delivery. 


Elton Carter and Ken Williams, “On the Problem of 


Understanding Your Own Problem.” 


A portrait of Calvin Coolidge as a conversationalist 


is written by Arthur Prosper. 


Joseph R. Lebo asks, “Do Speakers Need Scape 


goats 


“Today's Speech Department,” Fred Casmir. 


“Teaching Parliamentary Procedure to 


Milton J. Wiksell. 


Thomas A. Hopkins writes about DeGaulle and his 


speaking. 


And Lloyd W. Welden asks, “Do People Talk Too 


Much ?” 
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ROBERT T. OLIVER 


Head, Department of Speech 
The Pennsylvania State University 
and first Editor of TODAY’S SPEECH 


CONVERSATION AND PERSONALITY 


“I wish I could talk as well as he does!” 


Too many people think of scintillating conversation 
or persuasive eloquence as though such ability is noth- 
ing but a set of mechanical skills. Actually, the ability 
to speak well is not an art that anyone could acquire 
merely at the cost of a little concentrated attention. 
Neither is it an inborn artistry that can’t be acquired 
at all unless you are lucky enough to have been born 
with some special predisposition toward effective ex- 
pressiveness. An easy, spontaneous mastery of speech 
is definitely related to the possession of a balanced and 
healthful personality. 


BEING ELOQUENT 

Eloquence (whether in conversation or public speak- 
ing) is not a garment to be casually admired in a shop 
window, purchased, and put on. It is a way of life 
into which we have to grow. It is an attitude toward 
oneself and toward others. 

Can a scatterbrained fledgling produce conversation 
that sounds like anything else than the scampering of 
a squirrel across a tin roof? How can an opinionated 
doctrinaire suffuse his talk with a friendly receptivity 
to varied ideas? Can a superficial mind germinate 
profound thoughts? Can Tom Thumb walk among men 
without their noticing his size? 

This is not to say that anyone’s conversational ability 
ishopelessly congealed. Human nature itself can—and 
does—change. As most of us examine our conver- 
ational characteristics we note various aspects in which 
changes are needed. You have built your personality, 
partly by choice and partly as an inevitable reaction 
to the circumstances amid which you have lived, and 
on that base have developed your conversational traits. 
In planning to reconstruct some of them, it is necessary 
first to examine the foundation. You may feel com- 
fortably assured that minor improvements are usually 
not hard to make and that a major reconstruction de- 
pends only on developing the plans, seeking the right 
surroundings, and investing the necessary effort. 


Conversation is less a technique than a way of life. 
As you talk, so you are. “Speech most shows the man,” 
said Ben Jonson to his companions at the Mermaid 
Tavern. “Speak that I may know you.” 

Speak, to show yourself worth knowing or not. Speak 
up, and let us judge whether we should trouble to woo 
your good will and attention. Speak up, Mr. Inarticu- 
late, and reveal that fancied worth too few seem ready 
to appreciate. 


THE CLOSED MIND 

We should take it for granted that the way an in- 
dividual talks inevitably blueprints his mind and char- 
acter. Beware, for instance, of the born arguer who 
habitually adumbrates his opinions: “The problem has 
two aspects: (a)..... ,and (b)..... ” Orderly think- 
ing? Yes, the orderliness of the tomb: with every idea 
inventoried, classified, and catalogued. The discussion 
is wrapped up and delivered—if not C.O.D., at least, 
quod erat demonstrandum—with no chance for further 
selection or comparison of ideas. 

Pity such a possessor of a closed mind. Difficult as 
he may be to associate with, his own imprisoned lot is 
harder to bear. Stumbling through life with the bene- 
fit of no one’s judgment but his own, he continually 
bumps and bruises himself against facts he refuses to 
recognize. Whenever he deals with others, trouble 
results. People call him unreasonable, uncooperative, 
stubborn. He complains that he is not understood, 
that his “opponents” are unfair. 

Kindly folk defend him as one who has undoubted 
ability and good intentions, “but unfortunately his per- 
sonality simply isn’t good.” This is to say better of 
him than he deserves. The truth is that he regards 
himself so well and his fellows so poorly that he goes 
through life with a contemptuous disdain of what others 
may think or do. There comes a time when he can 
no longer be given another chance. And he finishes 
his career an embittered failure who might have ac- 
complished great things “if only a long string of un- 
reasonable quibblers hadn’t stood in his way.” 
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YOUR TALK IS YOU 

By their talk you shall know them and by your own 
talk will you be known. Your conversation is you. We 
shouldn't expect people to be better or worse than their 
conversation over a reasonable period of time makes 
them appear. Their talk is a series of samples ladled 
out of their well of personality. What comes out is 
the best evidence we can get of what remains in. If it’s 
sweet and pure, drink deeply without fear. If it’s roiled 
and bitter, the well had better be purified or let alone. 
But don’t make the error of saying, of either oneself 
or of some one else, “The samples are all bad, but the 
well itself must be good.” 

To converse basically means “to turn toward.” Con- 
versation is a process of turning, of adaptation, of fit- 
ting in. It requires a flexible character and a plastic 
mind. 

The good conversationalist is as eager to receive 
impressions as to create them. He counts as lost an 
evening’s conversation that leaves his opinions and 
attitudes exactly as they were when it began. He is 
hospitably receptive to new ideas. 

At the same time his mind is plastic rather than 
fluid. He is no mental syringe, greedily sucking up 
ideas. Neither is he an open vent through which his 
own convictions flow out without control. The good 
conversationalist’s mind is flexible, but it has a stable 
base. Like a compass it is dependably and meaning- 
fully variable. Its shifts are delicate and predictable. 
Its receptivity to the ideas and opinions of others is 
generous but selective and judicious. It gives as well 
as receives. 

Robert Louis Stevenson happily defined good con- 
versation as amiable controversy. Its tone is one of 
good-natured rivalry. Its favorite conjunctive particle 
is neither “No!” nor “Yes!” but “Yes, but...” It 
thrusts and parries, examines to accept or reject, al- 
ways in a spirit of tentative and cordial consideration. 
Like fox hunters, good conversationalists enjoy the 
chase irrespective of who shoots the quarry. Every 
one wants eventually to have his share of the trophies 
of victory, but on most occasions the thrill and exhila- 
ration of the quest is of more moment than the nature 
of the outcome. 


DETRIMENTS TO GOOD 
CONVERSATION 


Among articulate people the chief detriments to good 
conversation are twofold: undue seriousness or too 
much levity. The first is heavy and dull, or sharply 
controversial, or tiresomely abstract, or unrealistically 
hypothetical. The latter is too frothy and unsubstan- 


tial to have continuity. Like a will-o’-the-wisp, it has 
momentary attractiveness, but leads only into trackless 
swamps. Going nowhere, it can not hold a following 
for long. 

The good conversationalist is, in the best sense of 
the word, sophisticated. He is wise in the ways of the 
world, experienced in dealing with men. He has sub- 
stituted the freshness of pristine innocence for the ripe- 
ness of mature understanding. Experience has taught 
him how to jog comfortably along between alternating 
extremes of exultant hope and black dejection. He 
greets new experiences as he does new acquaintances, 

The ripely sophisticated are not cynical, nor dis- 
illusioned, nor artful, nor calculating. Like Matthew 
Arnold’s ideal poet, they see life clearly and see it 
whole. They have objectivized their view of life, and 
no longer expect people, circumstances, and events to 
center about themselves. They are not shocked or hurt 
when left off an invitation list. They learn to weigh 
the measure of affection they may receive and to esti- 
mate the strength of the bonds that unite them with 
varied associates. Their expectations are controlled 
and informed. By keeping their social accounts bal- 
anced, they avoid being overwhelmed by unexpected 
debits or credits. 

The maturely sophisticated cultivate selected friend- 
ships, rather than depending on the random harvests 
of gregarious seeding. They consider it sensible and 
proper to choose friends with as much care as a dis- 
criminating reader uses in selecting books. And they 
do it for the same reason. Why waste time on super- 
ficial trash when “the best and wisest thoughts of the 
wisest and best minds” are available? Just so do the 
wisely sophisticated reason about friends. They scorn 
the casual carelessness with which most people neglect 
their human relationships. This most valuable of all 
aspects of life surely deserves the best consideration it 
can receive. 

There are individuals who cannot enter upon any 
conversation without trying to beat down every oppos- 
ing opinion. They feel an inner compulsion to make 
themselves the spokesmen for whatever ideas the group 
may entertain. They always have to tell the tallest 
story or recite the most sensational facts. They have 
the least inhibitions and the most positive opinions of 
the entire group, and they will be heard. They are the 
ones who inspired some quieter wit to define dogms 
tism as “being mistaken at the top of your voice.” 

But bad as they are, their opposite numbers—the 
inoffensive, inarticulate, almost inanimate lumps of 
flesh who slide obliquely into a room as the evening 
starts, and slither inconspicuously from it when the 
evening ends—the voiceless beings with no communi- 
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cative urge—are worse. The first type are so wrapped 
up in their egos that they forget all else; the second 
apparently have no self to express. The former offend 
by dominating the company, the latter by ignoring it. 

; The good conversationalists are animated by the spirit 
of give and take; they share ideas; they respect the 
personalities and ideas of the company and of them- 
selves. They represent the talkable mean between the 
two untalkable extremes. 


TWO TYPES 

There are two kinds of talkers. One is master of a 
good voice, a graceful physique, and a colloquially at- 
tractive style. He is the platform craftsman, remaining 
on the platform even in a conversational gathering— 
who has learned the uses of vocal melody, gesture, and 
the neat phrase. He is fluent, always self-assured, and 
knows how to handle a crowd. He commands ad- 
miration if not always respect. He’s the one the enter- 
tainment committee thinks of first when searching for 
a speaker who'll “give the audience what it wants.” But 
he is also the one a canny hostess hesitates to include 
in her guest list for an informal party. For he shines 
at the expense of everyone else. 

The second type of talker has something he wants to 
say. Speech for him is a means of communication, not 
an end in itself. It never occurs to him to speak ex- 
cept as he has ideas that cry for expression. He may 
have a good voice and physique, but an honest regard 
for the truth is likely to humble his self-assurance and 
keep his fluency in check. A mind intent upon what it 
has to say is liable now and then to fumble for the 
words with which to say it. Such a speaker may miss 
admiration but is seldom without respect. Entertain- 
ment committees are not likely to think of him except 
when prodded to “give the members something really 
worthwhile.” But he is generally well liked and his 
company is sought. 

Good conversation offers the best channel for the 
moral and intellectual force the second type of speaker 
may exert. History has provided many examples; the 
present offers many opportunities. To ancient Greeks 
and Romans, the speaker and the philosopher were in- 
divisibly one. A man who undertakes to apply ideas 
to society should be fit to conceive ideas that are noble 
and effective. He who cannot think is not fit to speak. 
And he who cannot speak has no way of making his 
ideas known or his influence felt. At best he is but 
half a man. 

In recent decades knowledge has expanded so rapidly 
that no one could claim to master more than small 
segments of it. It is unfashionable in our time to try 
to look at life steadily and see it whole. This is an 


age of specialization, when we look with suspicion on 
anyone who refuses to stay penned in some definite 
area of learning. No sensible person can now echo 
Francis Bacon’s 350-year old boast, “I take all knowl- 
edge to be my province.” Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
rather, pointed out the obvious fact that each man has 
become for society a hand, a foot, a brain, an eye, or 
an ear. And in this listing of specialized functions, 
the speaker is designated as society’s tongue. 

We get, then, the windbag, the parrot, the animated 
phonograph whose turntable and loudspeaker serve one 
message as well as another. We get a curious, arti- 
ficial, unreal, unlifelike division between the Knower 
and the Sayer. We get a glibly facile craft that is 
properly damned by all who value cause, purpose, and 
principle more highly than even the best of tools that 
hangs ready to serve whatever use to which it may be 
put. We get, by this specialized concention, a type of 
speech so sterile that it can neither win respect nor 
develop substance enough to endure. It is not this kind 
of speech that comes down to us as our heritage from 
the past. And it is not this kind that thoughtful people 
are seeking today. 

To the extent that speech is taught merely as a tech- 
nique it is cheap quackery. Speech training is properly 
philosophy and ethics. It is the unfolding of the mind 
to understanding and wisdom. It seeks to establish a 
unifying principle which is notably lacking from our 
twentieth century scheme of life. It depends upon a 
genuine thoughtfulness which looks behind knowledge 
toward wisdom. It requires a completeness of person- 
ality—a breadth of interest—a penetration of insight— 
an attempt to interpret the oneness upon which the 
multiplicity of modern living rests. 

True education must always oppose the trend toward 
specialization. It must insist that an individual is al- 
ways fundamentally a person, and only secondarily and 
superficially a statistician or a doctor or an engineer. 
It must demand of its acolytes that they seek the mean- 
ing of life, and not simply a means of livelihood. The 
speaker is nothing if he is not Man Thinking, with 
his words being but the natural upsurge of his thoughts. 
Integration is the keystone of the arch of speech edu- 
cation. “Think it through” is the injunction with 
which the study of speech improvement should open 
and close. 

The requisite for good speaking is genuine thought- 
fulness. No one dare require of the speaker that he 
know what truth is—for who could put him to the test? 
We should all require him, however, that he care. He 
should be dedicated to the search. He should be con- 


cerned over where man came from, why he is here, and 
Continued on page 32 
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KIM GIFFIN, Php. 

Head, Speech Division 
Department of Speech and Dram 
University of Kanse 


STUMBLING TALK VS. SLICK LECTURE 


It is an intriguing idea that a course in discussion 
ought to be taught as much as possible by the employ- 
ment of group discussion methods. There is little ques- 
tion that students should participate in class projects 
in which they practice discussion techniques. Usually 
in such practice sessions the students discuss public 
problems of current interest. 

However, the intriguing possibility is that discussion 
theory or principles might be, in part, self taught by 
the students discussing sub-topics composed of com- 
ponent elements of discussion theory. 

It is assumed that many instructors habitually teach 
the requisite theory in their discussion courses by a 
method which we might label informal lectures, that 
is, informative talks given by the instructor during which 
the students are allowed reasonable interruptions to ask 
questions. 


THE PROBLEM 

The study herein reported focused on this problem: 
Is there any significant difference in student acquisition 
of theory when such theory is taught either by group 
discussion or by informal lecture? Acquisition of knowl- 
edge was defined as scores on achievement tests. 

A secondary consideration was an evaluation of other 
possible benefits which might accrue from the use of 
group discussion for the teaching of discussion theory. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 

Two sections of Speech 66, a first course in group 
discussion, were selected for study. The two groups 
of students were matched according to knowledge of 
discussion principles as evidenced by scores on a pre- 
test. This pretest was a form of the standardized test 
which will be discussed below. Differences in pretest 
scores between the two groups were not statistically 
significant. The two groups were not taught the same 
semester ; however, they were both taught by the same 
instructor. 

Both the control and experimental sections were given 


one full semester course consisting of three fifty-minute 
periods per week. For both groups the assigned read- 
ings, practice projects in discussion of current issues 
and the testing program were the same. 

The experimental group was given the opportunity 
to employ group discussion methods in the classroom 
for the study of discussion theory. The discussion tech- 
nique employed would best be termed a “study-discus- 
sion” method. This method had the following features: 

1. Student moderators were selected by the group. 

2. The instructor acted as a “resource” person, to be 
used by the group at their discretion. 

3. Discussion “outlines” (an organized series of ques- 
tions with suggested readings) were prepared by the 
instructor and mimeographed copies given to the stu- 
dents. 

4. Ten problems relating to discussion theory were 
selected by the instructor and one fifty-minute period 
of study-discussion was devoted to each problem. The 
problems were as follows: 

1. Does discussion play a significant role ina 
free society ? 
2. What types of subjects are appropriate for 
discussion ? 
3. How should we gather materials for discus- 
sion? 
4. Should participants prepare for discussion? 
5. How should we lead discussion? 
6. What should be the duties of the discussion 
participant ? 
How should we reason in discussion? 
What special techniques should be employed 
in committees and conferences? 
9. What special techniques should be used in 
“audience” type discussion ? 
10. What special techniques should be adopted 
for radio and TV discussion programs? 

5. All ten problems were covered in this fashion a 
the first part of the semester; the remainder of the 
semester was devoted to projects in various types o 
discussion on live issues; the types of discussion em- 
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ployed included panel discussions, radio discussions, 
round tables, and symposia. 

The control group was presented with theoretical 
principles covering the same material as that outlined 
on the mimeographed sheets for the experimental group. 
This presentation was made in informal lectures; the 
students were allowed a reasonable amount of oppor- 
tunity to interrupt and to ask questions. 

In the midterm and again at the end of the semester, 
both groups of students were given identical achieve- 
ment-type paper and pencil tests. These tests had been 
standardized in previous years in the same course. A 
total of 134 students was employed in the standardi- 
zation of the tests. 

Evaluation of additional benefits other than achieve- 
ment test scores was made on the basis of subjective 
evaluation by the instructor. It was hypothesized that 
these benefits might include greater improvement in 
ability to participate effectively in a group. Other items 
considered were student attitudes toward other mem- 
bers of the class, ability of students to assume leadership 
roles, and ability to find material (information on cur- 
rent issues) without special help from the instructor. 


RESULTS 

Achievement test scores covering theoretical material 
showed no statistically significant difference between 
the two groups, both at midterm and at the end of the 
course. 

According to the admittedly subjective evaluation of 
the instructor, the students in the experimental group 
seemed to develop a greater sense of responsibility and 
leadership. This class tended to develop more quickly 
the ability to organize and to plan their practice proj- 


Advertise in 


ects. They were definitely more capable of finding 
information on their project topics without special help 
from the instructor. 

One additional comment is in point: the instructor 
almost lost his mind trying to remain silent during 
the study-discussion sessions. The students frequently 
strayed from the mimeographed material on the group 
discussion outline prepared by the instructor. Students 
asked questions of their “resource person” (the in- 
structor) only on infrequent occasions. They frequently 
disagreed with each other on items which to the in- 
structor seemed to be quite clearly presented in the 
suggested readings. In addition, they seemed to enjoy 
themselves quite thoroughly during the study-discus- 
sion periods. 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the subjects studied, there seems to 
be no statistically significant difference in measurable 
achievement test results over material on group discus- 
sion theory when such material is presented to students 
by informal lecture or when such material is studied 
by students employing the study-discussion method. 

It was supposed that the study-discussion method 
would produce additional benefits, such as comparably 
greater ability to operate as a discussion group. In this 
study the basis for evaluation of any additional bene- 
fits of this nature was admittedly a subjective one. On 
this basis the study-discussion method seemed to have 
merit in these areas which are difficult to measure. 

The study-discussion requires unusual self-control on 
the part of the instructor; he must have extraordinary 
faith in his students. 

See Harold Zelko’s reply in this issue. 
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HAROLD P. ZELKo 
Professor of Speech 


The Pennsylvania State University 


DISCUSSION SHOULD BE TAUGHT BY DISCUSSION 


The value of teaching by the discussion method is 
well established at all levels of our educational system. 
It increases as we are dealing with more mature or 
more informed learners. What more appropriate sub- 
ject-matter principles to be taught by discussion than 
those applying to discussion itself? 

In focusing attention on this method of teaching, 
Mr. Giffin has done all of us a real service. In trying 
to prove its relative value by experimental research, he 
has done even more. The only possible way I would 
amend his point of view and his conclusions would be 
in the direction of making them more positive and en- 
dorsing this method more enthusiastically. He speaks 
of the objective somewhat guardedly and _ hesitantly 
when he says “the intriguing possibility is that discus- 
sion theory or principles might be, in part, self taught 
by the students discussing . . . component elements of 
discussion theory.” He of course has carried this much 
beyond the “possibility” stage or “might be” stage by 
his experiment itself and, I trust, by further practice 
in his teaching. 

I am pleased that his conclusions showed that the 
group learning by the discussion method fared at least 
as well as the group learning by the more traditional 
lecture method. My own more subjective conclusion is 
that they are much better off for a number of reasons. 
I have been teaching discussion with little or no lec- 
turing for a number of years and am convinced of the 
value of this. There are certain conditions under which 
the use of discussion as a learning method will work 
best, and I would first like to state these. 


REQUISITES FOR LEARNING 

BY DISCUSSION METHOD 

The following conditions will make for more effective 
learning by discussion: 

1. Maturity. Although youngsters may profitably 
discuss subject-matter which they are to learn and with 
certain materials learn more than from straight expo- 
sition by the teacher, the more mature the learner, the 
more valuable will be the discussion method. This is 


because with maturity comes knowledge and sophisti- 
cation and more resistance to lecturing. Putting this in 
reverse, the more mature person can contribute more 
to the subject-matter being developed, either from his 
experience or his ability to absorb and understand read- 
ing material which is the subject of the discussion, 

2. Motivation. The instructor in charge of the class 
must stimulate the group toward wanting to leam 
through helping each other and through being a part 
of the actual learning method. 

3. Experience with the subject. The more actual 
experience the group members have had with the sub- 
ject or principles to be learned, the better they will be 
able to contribute to their development. This is per- 
haps the major reason why the discussion or conference 
method is the chief method for training adults, and 
particularly supervisors or managers in industry and 
business. If actual experience is not present, then there 
must be study from text or other materials. 

4. Study of text or other materials. In the teaching 
situation with college students, the assignment of text 
reading or other reference materials is essential for 
preparation of the group for learning by the discussion 
method. My own experience is to assign a chapter or 
part of a chapter for reading, in the college course, or 
other reference materials as frequently used with the 
adult non-college group. 

5. Preparation of an outline or guide. There must 
be a designated discussion (or conference) leader who 
prepares an outline of the points and principles to be 
discussed. I note that Mr. Giffin supplies his students 
with such an outline, which may be necessary if they 
have not yet taken up this phase of preparation for 
discussion. My own practice is to put the responsibility 
on the student. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES AND 

SUGGESTIONS 

When an instructor embarks upon this philosophy of 
teaching, he must at the same time accept and develop 
a philosophy of helpfulness without being directive or 
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autocratic; and he must be willing to stay in the back- 
ground, however difficult this may be. These problems 
will arise : 

1. The instructor will want to contribute. After all, 
the instructor knows the field of discussion or he would 
not be teaching the course! So, his inclination will be 
to contribute frequently to the principles or concepts 
being developed. As Mr. Giffin points out, he should 
be rather a resource person. I prefer that he not con- 
tribute at all during the conference led by a student 
leader. After the conference, which we can call an 
instructional or training conference, the instructor in 
charge of the class may make comments, revisions, and 
even a brief “lecture” to bring the material into proper 
perspective. 

2. The conference will flounder at times. It may 
flounder very much at the start. But usually a moti- 
vated learning group will be active and participative. 
The leader’s chief tool in this kind of discussion lead- 
ing is the question. He will learn to move from a 
general, vague, abstract question to probing, more spe- 
cific, and precise questions. He will learn to budget 
time, and he will have to exercise controls. 

3. There will be more control by the leader than in 
problem-solving discussion. The leader and group will 
want to stay close to the actual principles or concepts 
being developed; they are not free to adopt “any solu- 
tion” or the “best solution” as in problem-solving. This 
is one of the real challenges of leadership in that the 
leader (and the instructor) will want to be stepping in 
and putting members’ comments into the leader’s words. 


Space does not permit here a discussion of this prob- 
lem more fully, but suffice it to say that the practice 
in leading this kind of conference is good for the student. 

4. The group, not the leader, should develop the 
subject. This is another way of saying what we have 
just said. It is more difficult for the leader to allow 
the group to develop the principles fully by themselves, 
but he should promote this as much as he can. He 
must adopt a happy medium between this and his own 
contributions. Since he is, in a sense, the instructor, 
the occasional contribution, explanation, summary, and 
even point of view on his part would be needed. 


VALUES OF LEARNING BY 

DISCUSSION METHOD 

Though it may take more time to teach a set of prin- 
ciples or concepts by the discussion method and it may 
be a little more cumbersome and less orderly than the 
lecture, the advantages are many. When an individual 
feels that he has been a part of the learning process 
and helps develop what he learns, he will likely learn 
it and retain it better. This method also leads to greater 
group motivation and a building of group spirit early 
in a course. It develops group interest and solidarity 
toward accomplishing the course objectives. While all 
this is being accomplished in the learning of the prin- 
ciples, concepts, and techniques that they will later 
apply in practice conferences and discussion projects, 
the students are getting additional practice in leader- 
ship and participation; and there is little enough time 
for this in the average discussion course. 


Great speeches are not born ina day. It may require 
as long as twenty years to bring them forth. For they 
come out of the slowly nourished mind of men. They 
come out of the slowly maturing souls of men. They 
come very often out of suffering and heartache and lone- 


liness and all but despair. 


They never come out of 


shallow minds and sordid secular souls. 
—ERNEST TITTLE 
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SPEECH TITLES 


Speech has long been a hobby of mine. Having coach- 
ed the debate teams of Susquehanna University for 
fifteen years (1932-1947) and having taught the funda- 
mentals course in public speaking for the last twenty, 
I early learned the need for a careful study of the sub- 
ject and the audience, as well as the value of deter- 
mining the purpose and the organization. These factors 
are all presented in detail in most books on speech. 

I have studied many texts on speech during the last 
fifteen years. Most of them have nothing on titles, some 
have a paragraph or two, and a few have several pages. 
A title merits greater consideration. It is usually the 
first contact of the speaker with his audience, or of the 
audience with the speaker. It may determine whether 
he has many listeners or almost none. If the title on 
a bulletin board, in the newspaper, or in an oral an- 
nouncement has no attractiveness, the speaker may face 
the reality of few listeners. The title must help to at- 
tract an audience, and so it must be like a neon sign 
which invites attention and lights the way without 
misleading. 

It is my purpose to discuss the whole question of 
titles, to determine the characteristics of a good title, 
and to give examples gleaned from my speech classes 
at Susquehanna University. What must be immedi- 
ately clear is the fact that the topic or subject is not 
the title. The former is selected long before the latter. 
The specific title is probably the last decision of the 
speaker. For example, he may be interested in racial 
tolerance, a subject much too broad for his twenty- 
minute speech. He starts with the periphery, the cir- 
cumference, the border of the circle. He then narrows 
it down in order to become more specific, and thus he 
gets a subject or topic which is more concentrated or 
closer to the center of the circle. Only after the topic 
is sufficiently limited to fit the time allowed for the 
speech can one determine an appropriate title. The 
speaker himself may make the error of covering too much 
territory and attempting too much; therefore, his title 
will miss the mark. A good title demands a definite 
goal or purpose, but the “subject must precede the 
purpose.” 


RUSSELL WIEDER GILBERT 


Susquehanna U ersity 


Crocker, who devotes about a third of a page to the 
title and who stresses the word “meaningful,” believes 
in narrowing the subject and in making the process 
evident in the title. Under A meaningful title as a 
minor heading, he says in part: 


A careful speaker takes pains in giving a title to 
his speech. The title should be the handle by which 
the audience takes hold. Student speakers are vague 
in their titles. They say they are going to talk about 
Labor, about Capital, about War, about Peace. What 
phase of these subjects? Narrow the subject, and 
suggest that selective process in your title... . ! 

If the title must wait until the subject has been care- 


fully narrowed and limited, then perhaps the subject 
should be part of the title. The result, however, can 
become too practical and completely unimaginative. 
On the other hand, if the figurative holds sway, the 
result may be too vague. Thompson and Fessenden 
present a sound approach by recommending titles which 
“illustrate such desirable qualities as arousing interest, 
suggesting the speech without giving it away |the italics 
are mine for emphasis], and challenging the listener 
without antagonizing him.” ? Winans had pointed to 
the role of curiosity too, but stated that “It is usually 
better . . . to give some clue to one’s real subject in 
one’s title, as “The Sincere Hypocrite,’ or ‘The Younger 
Generation Grows Older’.” 3 

The characteristics of good titles are fairly uniform 
in the books which devote a page or two to them. I do 
believe that one ought to be a bit more lenient toward 
titles which have a romantic quality and merely suggest 
the purpose. It is true that they may not reveal much 
of the general goal, but their appeal is strong. If I were 
faced with a choice, I should prefer to sacrifice the 
specific to the imaginative and the striking. The purely 
spectacular, however, would be ruled out. As long as 
the members of the audience can see a true relation- 
ship between the topic and the imaginative title after 
they have heard the speech, one should say that it is 
a good title. Dr. Russell Conwell’s “Acres of Dia- 
monds” is an example. The title has a tremendous 


1 Lionel Crocker, Public Speaking for College Students, second edition, American 
Book Company, 1950, p. 259. 

Wayne N. Thompson and Seth A. Fessenden, Basic Experiences in Speech, # 
ond edition, Prentice-Hall, 1958, p. 300; also p. 324 f. 

3 James A. Winans, Speech-Making, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1938, p. 157. 
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attractiveness, and yet it lacks exactness in relating the 
topic directly. But who would have said that it was 
misleading after one had heard the speech? 

What should be the grammatical structure of titles? 
If one frequently makes speeches, one should employ 
variety of structure: a word, a phrase, a dependent 
clause, a sentence, a question, or some combination. 
If the speaker works on the general topic in order to 
determine his specific goal, if he carefully outlines and 
organizes his material, and if he finally coins a title 
which is brief, interesting, suggestive, vivid, and appro- 
priate, he will have gone far toward a successful speech. 

During the twenty years I have taught the funda- 
mentals course in speech at Susquehanna University, 
I have had the students use Dr. Robert T. Oliver’s 
Training for Effective Speech, with the chapter “What 
to Talk About,” in order to prepare twenty-three titles. 
Eight of these are subjective, and fifteen objective. In 
speech the individual’s background and experience are 
exceedingly important, for he must begin with himself. 
The student gets tired of writing one autobiography 
after another, and so Oliver’s setup has been, in my 
opinion, the best way of letting the student analyze his 
own speech possibilities. The method has been suc- 
cessful for him not only in the realization of a rich 
background or the lack of it, but also in the under- 
standing of the need for a good title and a definite goal. 

From the titles students have handed to me I have 
selected the best and most striking, always keeping in 
mind the general principles for evaluating a title, even 
though some attributes may be lacking. I asked the 
students to give a statement of purpose or of general 
content. I have kept each statement in the first person 
of the student without using quotation marks, and have 
added my own comments in parentheses. A study of 
the titles, I hope, may be of value to future students 
of speech. 


SUBJECTIVE TYPES 
1—An ambition: “The Boss’s Favorite Secretary.” I 
should like to use my college education by assist- 

ing my husband in his work. 

“Breaking the Domestic Sound Barrier.” I 
should much like to get a word in during a family 
discussion. 

“I Have Twelve Fingers.” I realize that to be 
able to play the piano is a great asset. Whenever 
I start, however, I seem to have too many fingers. 

“Noble Blood.” Horses have always been my 
hobby, especially race horses. Some day I intend 
to breed them. 

“Oh, Say Can You Ski?” I have always had 


a longing to ski, and last winter I tried it. You, 
too, can have fun and trouble, if you try it. 


2—-An aversion: “Blobs of Paint.” I’ve never been able 


to appreciate the blobs of paint which modernists 
call art. 

“Crawling Terror.” I have a morbid fear of 
snakes, and there are others like me. 

“C-Sick.” I dislike teachers who give all a 
grade of C. 

“Shadows Disappear in Sunlight.” I do not 
like people who are imitations of others. As 
shadows fade in the sunlight, people fail you in 
real tests of friendship. 

“Take Up Thy Pad and Follow.” Here is a 
proclamation to beatniks that they have entered 
the very world of conformity which they try to 
avoid. 


3—A conviction: “Art Versus Happiness Pills.” One 


needs to see the benefits of a hobby in relieving 
tension and to know the harm and superficiality 
of tranquilizers. 

“The Case of the White Whiskers.” I shall 
present my case on why I believe in Santa Claus. 

“The Night the Lights Went Out.” Air raids 
are essential during the threat of Russia. We 
should be more conscious of the need for good 
civil defense. 

“A Private Phone.” In speaking to God 
through prayer an individual has the full use 
of a private line of communication. (‘Power 
through Prayer” might be better because it is 
specific. ) 


4—An enthusiasm: “Diamonds and Dirt.” India has 


5—An idea: “Everyone Has a Number.” 


always thrilled me. It is a land of great contrasts. 

“The Rapture of Rhapsody.” Music, for me, 
holds every means of expression and feeling that 
I could possibly hope to convey. 

“The Response of a Little Child.” You can 
get a great thrill from the voice, expression, or 
action of a child who has caught the meaning of 
your communication. 

“Thrills and Spills.” Ice hockey is a fast and 

dangerous game. 
Everyone 
should consent to have his body marked with 
his particular blood type. The procedure may 
save lives. 

“Mix Well and Stir.” If people of different 
races and creeds associated more and became 
better acquainted, there would be less prejudice. 

“Race and Reason.” To overcome racial prej- 
udice we need education before legislation. 
(Alliteration can be used effectively in a title.) 


| 
merican 
h, 


a “So Who Uses Butter to Write With?” Tele- one who invented the wooden toothpick. 


. vision commercials are ridiculous. “You Have It, Now Use It.” Getting women 
oa “You Have a Voice, Use It!” Citizens should the right to vote was a long, hard struggle. They 
express themselves through their votes. should take advantage of the right. 
, 6—An ideal: “Are Women Worth Educating?” I shall 2—An animal: “Behind the Bars.” The zebra is an 
ye present a 1960 review of the positive and valid interesting animal in habit as well as in appear- 
arguments for educating all women in the liberal ance. 
arts. “Boots, Prowlers, and Patches.” My pet dog 
“*Let’s Remove Those Blinders.” As a horse “Boots” likes to give prowlers the chance to do 6—A 
wears blinders to prevent his seeing to the right some patching of pants. 
ay and the left, so many people wear imaginary “The Demolition Crew.” Termites are on the 
és blinders which prevent their seeing both sides of job! There is no need for outside help in razing 
an issue. your old home. 
“s “No Man Is an Island.” During George “A Jewel on Wings.” The various species of 
es Washington’s time our country could remain humming birds are named after jewels, and their 
| isolated and keep out of foreign affairs, but life skins are used to make jewelry. 
10 today has made such a position impossible and “The Stomach That Comes to the Food.” The 
has created the need to understand habits and Asterias, commonly known as the starfish, has 
beliefs of other peoples. a peculiar eating habit. 
7—A judgment: “Clapboard or Mortarboard?” Will “Why Don’t Dogs Get Ulcers?” A dog’s life 
you take advantage of all that a college degree is a life of luxury. Dogs have no worries. 
has to offer, or will you be satisfied to be a 3—A book: “Which Path to Success?” The speech in- 7 An 
carpenter ? cludes a comparison and an explanation of the 
“Give Them a Bonus.” Our men in the armed lives of two men in Pearl Buck’s book, God's 
forces deserve much more than we can give them. Men. 
A bonus is but a small token of appreciation for 4—A danger: “And the Hands Go Round.” We think 
| what they are doing for us. we have time to prepare, but the hands of the 
Fs “Let’s Change the Law.” At present the clock begin to turn before we know it. 
Bix teaching of religion in the public schools is “The Complacent Attitude of Americans.” RA 
dig against the law. I think that the law should be Russia and atomic bombs are hardly the greatest 
nt changed so that children may be taught some danger to the United States. The complacent 
basic beliefs. attitude of most citizens is our greatest threat. 
8—A plan: “Let’s Stop Killing Ourselves.” We need “Point of No Return.” One needs to warn 
7 a plan for the improvement of our highways. others of the dangers of drug addiction. 
“Rockets and Ruin.” The great spending for “The Sky Rained Death.” Radioactive fallout 
jie space research can ruin the United States finan- is probably one of the worst dangers to modern 9A | 
cially. We must set a definite limit. civilization. 
“Teach Them While They Serve.” The United “Tiny Tears.” Much thought and consider- 
States should set up a better educational system ation should be given to mentally retarded chil- 
for the servicemen. dren. (“The Plight of the Mentally Retarded” 
is more definite but less striking. It also lacks 
OBJECTIVE TYPES the emotional appeal of “Tiny Tears.”) 
1—An achievement: “Asleep in Five Seconds.” The “The Two C’s.” Many still do not sense the l0—A 
discovery of sodium pentothal was a great relationship of cigarettes and cancer. 
achievement in anesthetics. 5—A development : “Attitudes That Kill.” One can see 
“The Good Apple.” The law of gravity was the growth of anti-Negro feelings in the United 
a great discovery. Sitting under an apple tree, States. Such attitudes not only kill spirit; they 
Newton was struck by the only worm-eaten kill people. 
apple. “Christ Walks in Their Village Streets.” Dur- 
“It Glows in the Darkest Places.” The dis- ing the Passion Play season the village of Ober- 
covery of radium was a great achievement in ammergau, Germany, recreates the last days in : am 
science. the life of Christ. me 


“Money Grows in Trees.” I wish I were the “Eyes That See in the Dark.” The develop- 


« 

Sy 


ment of radar has given us an all-seeing eye. 

“How Right Are Women’s Rights?” Perhaps 
women were better off when they were not con- 
sidered equal with men. 

“Money in the Manger.” Our Christmas of 
today has been commercialized. 

“The Silent Watchdog.” Radar has made 
possible a constant protection against enemy at- 
tack by airplanes. 

6~A discovery: “Does Television Help the Child?” 
Many studies conducted by sociologists prove 
that television helps to inform the child about 
his world at his own pace. 

“T’ll Walk Alone.” The new vaccines bring 
promise of an early check against polio. 

“Round and Round.” The invention of the 
wheel was one of man’s great discoveries. 

“Those Wonder Weaves.” New miracle fab- 
rics have been discovered. 

“Your Guardian Angel.” A deodorant has 
been discovered which protects you and your 
skin. 

7—An event: “The Day the Flood Came.” Back in the 
early fifties I experienced one of the worst dis- 
asters that could ever happen to a small com- 
munity. 

“International Press Agents.” The Olympic 
meets enable the participating athletes to play a 
valuable part in foreign relations programs. 

&-A failure: “The Candle Burned Out.” The Hun- 
garian Revolt was suppressed. 

“The Eagle Who Lost His Nest.” Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

“The Fall of the Woven Empire.” With the 
rise of synthetic materials, woolen goods are 
slowly losing prominence. 

%—A need: “Let’s Be Color-Blind.” * America and the 
world need racial tolerance. 

“Operation Recreation Center.” Almost every 
town needs better recreational facilities. 

“You've Got It; Give It!” Every able-bodied 
American should be proud and willing to donate 
a pint of blood at regular intervals. 

l\~An object : “The Cornflake Crusade.” The entire 
_ cereal industry owes an incalculable debt to the 
inventive genius of Dr. Kellogg and Mr. Post. 

“Did You Ever See a Spooner?” A spooner 
is an antique, not a lover. 

“From Sand to Riches.” The story of the 
pearl. 

“The Hatter’s Cap.” The beret is popular in 


§ _ Weil and Stir,” “Race and Reason,” “Attitudes That Kill,” and “Let’s 
Tan” are titles which deal with the general topic of racial prejudice. 
ey emphasize the possibility of varying the attractiveness of a title. 


Europe, useful, and handy. 
11—A person: “He Prayed with His Fingers.” A finer 
organist our church has never had. 
“Island Savior.” Sir Winston Churchill did 
great deeds for England during her darkest 
hours. 


“A Preacher with Spikes.” Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, Sr. 

“The Secret Behind Her Smile.” If Mona 
Lisa could know the length to which critics go 
in order to explain her enigmatic smile, she might 
have rolled over in pain laughing. 

12—A place: “Diapers to Diamonds.” Here is the de- 
scription of a small country store in a tiny Maine 
community. 

“Let’s Go Dutch!” The Pennsylvania Dutch 
country has its own fascinations. 

“Our Balmy New Sister.” Hawaii is beau- 
tiful the year round. 

The reader may contend correctly that some of these 
titles are too hazy or elusive, others too matter-of-fact 
or literal. Obviously, the best title lies somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. The reader should keep in 
mind, however, that the selection and the evaluation of 
a title depend upon circumstances, such as the length 
of the speech, the character of the audience, the speak- 
er’s personality, or the particular situation the speaker 
faces. 

One measure is not enough to test a title and to 
evaluate it. No one can design an infallible yardstick. 
One must judge a title by placing it into the total speech 
picture. Why have the audience members come? Are 
they present to be sociable and to be entertained, or to 
solve a serious problem? Are they a group of profes- 
sional or business men who have met for a vital scien- 
tific or technical discussion? The answers to these and 
other questions regulate the distance one may turn from 
the median toward either one of the two extremes. 

Circumstances do alter the picture. Let’s say, for 
example, that someone has been asked to talk to a 
service club at its regular dinner meeting. He wants to 
arouse the curiosity of the club members to the fullest 
and therefore requests that no mention of the specific 
topic be made or that no hint be given in the speech of 
introduction. He may even have prepared a novel be- 
ginning, the impact of which would be reduced if the 
audience knew the nature of the subject beforehand. In 
such a situation the most effective title might be the 
one which is the most nebulous. The quality of a title 
must always be judged in the totality of speech circum- 
stances. 


Reprinted from SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY STUD- 
IES, May, 1960. 
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NORMA RENO 
Public Relations Consultoy 
Washington, D.¢ 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST DISCUSSION 


One of the world’s largest bull sessions got under 
way in Washington in March when more than 7600 
delegates descended on the capital for the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, to discuss the state 
of the younger generation. About 1500 of these were 
young people under the age of 21. It was the first 
time in the history of the six White House Conferences 
that young people had a chance to speak for themselves. 
Another 500 represented 73 foreign countries. The 
average delegate attended 12 or 14 of the more than 
800 separate meetings. 

Thousands of pages of special reports were prepared 
for the delegates before the meeting, and further reports 
will be coming out for at least a year, but there is one 
aspect of special interest to speech and communications 
specialists which will receive very little emphasis. That 
is, just how do more than 7600 people sit down and 
discuss problems, and how effective is the group dis- 
cussion process under these circumstances ? 

The writer worked for several weeks with the White 
House Conference Staff preparing materials which were 
used by the participants, and during the meeting, as a 
special observer, had an unusual opportunity to look 
behind the scenes at some of the Workgroups to see 
what was really going on. 

The organization and mechanics of any meeting play 
a large part in its success or failure. When thousands 
of citizens are involved, it is no simple process. More 
than a year of planning went into the preparation for 
this Conference. National representation was achieved 
through the use of the Council of 500 National Organi- 
zations, civic, fraternal, religious, which selected dele- 
gates on the local level. Most states had preliminary 
meetings, so that the Conference represented the final 
stage in a series. For the Washington meeting, me- 
chanical brains selected the groups for each person to 
attend. Geographic and age representation were sought 
for each group but little attempt was made to assign 
persons to groups by subject areas in which they were 
interested. The reason given was that it was a citizens 
conference, and a summation of lay opinion was the 
objective. 

When delegates arrived they found they had been 
assigned to one each of a Theme Assembly, a Forum, 


and a Workgroup. There were 5 Theme Assembly 
of about 1500 each which met the first thing each mon, 


i 


ing on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Followiy 
this, delegates were assigned to 18 Forum groups ' 
about 425 each, which ran until noon each day. In th 
afternoons, the delegates met in 210 Workgroups 
about 30 where the actual discussion took place. 

At the Theme Assemblies, delegates heard 2 or} 
speakers a day. These spoke in general and inspin. 
tional terms of the broad subject of the Confereng 
In the Forum meetings delegates heard another seris 
of speakers on Forum subjects, such as “Environment 
“Nurture,” “Mass Communications,” “Youth in Co 
flicts,” “Beliefs.” Each Forum was concerned with o 
of the 18 Forum topics. 


BACKGROUND FOR 

DISCUSSION 

The Theme Assemblies and Forums provided th 
delegates with some common background for thet 
Workgroups. However, it was clear when they ge 
together in smaller groups to discuss, that they wer 
still essentially strangers to each other and to the se 
cific problems and approaches to solution which the 
had brought to the meeting. About as much was dow 
to remedy this situation as can be done in an extreme 
large meeting, but the fact remains that members of th 
discussion groups shared the disadvantages of not know 
ing each other, and not being able to deal with speci 
problems with which they were all acquainted. 


Monday afternoon, after hearing some 6 speaker 


each, the 210 Workgroups met for the first time! 
begin discussion on 68 topics derived from the gener 
themes, “The World Around the Young” and “Te 
Young in the World.” Each group had a leader,’ 
recorder, and a subject matter specialist, called a © 
source person. Each delegate had available a collectit 
of research papers and a fact sheet on his particular topic 

The Workgroups met for 214 hours on each of th 
three days, and had as their objective the forming ¢ 
resolutions which could guide our policies toward the 
young for the next decade. From two to four Work: 
groups discussed each topic. At the end of the thret 
days the chairman, the recorder, and an elected rep 
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sentative of each of the groups discussing the same topic 
met to put in final form the resolutions for that topic 
which would be presented. 

The resolutions next went to the Forum Recommen- 
dations Committee which spent Thursday from 9 a.m. 
until noon eliminating duplications, consolidating, etc. 
before presenting them to the Forum session on Thurs- 
day afternoon. There the delegates heard each reso- 
lution spoken for and against, and then voted on them. 

This was the mechanical process by which resolu- 
tions were produced, but the real process took place in 
the Workgroups where delegates discussed for three 
days. 

How did the discussion groups work? It would have 
been impossible, of course, for one observer to do justice 
to 210 groups, meeting in 85 different hotels and office 
buildings scattered all over Washington. It was pos- 
sible only to gain some impressions and report them 
in the framework of previous experience with discus- 
sion groups and workshop meetings. Approximately 
12 groups were observed—most of these two or more 
times. 

Groups visited the first day were discussing topics 
related to values and beliefs. They were having several 
common problems in getting under way. First, they 
were searching, consciously or unconsciously, to define 
the problem more sharply as a point of departure. As 
might be expected, some groups had much more diffi- 
culty with this than others, due to some extent to the 
people involved, but also to the nature of the subjects 
assigned to them. Clearly, groups dealing with topics 
such as “The Significance of the Values and Ideals 
of Our Nation and Society for Children and Youth,” 
“Children and Youth in Danger of Delinquency: Pre- 
vention Through School and Community,” or “Radio 
and TV, Their Effects on Children and Youth,” would 
have more difficulty in defining their question than 
those with such subjects as “The Improvement of Urban 
Environments Through Physical and Social Planning,” 
“Employment Situations Which Limit Opportunities 
for Children and Youth,” or “The Role of Medicine and 
Health Services” (in regard to handicapped children). 


GROUPS AND METHODS 

Several groups solved the problem of defining the 
question by ignoring it. In its place they posed a ques- 
tion like this: “What would make good resolutions for 
us to present at the end of the meeting?” This turned 
the discussion immediately into a debate over various 
resolutions proposed. It precluded the orderly develop- 
ment of resolutions which might contain new solutions 
to the problem and reflect the thinking of the whole 
group. 


Second, groups, consciously or more often uncon- 
sciously, looked for a way to break the question down, 
to approach its solution. They searched for a discus- 
sion outline or an agenda. Although most of the chair- 
men presented a breakdown of the question in list form 
at the beginning of the meetings, which had apparently 
been furnished to them, none observed were making use 
of it as an agenda. It was read and set aside, probably 
in the belief that an agenda more appropriate to the 
particular group would arise out of the discussion. In 
some cases it did. 

Third, groups had the problem of establishing a 
method of operation. Some elected to use more formal 
methods—more parliamentary procedure. Some, right 
from the start, elected to divide into sub-groups either 
to attack parts of the problem or to make several ap- 
proaches to the problem as a whole which could be 
reconciled when the groups rejoined. 

Fourth, most groups had a few people who needed to 
blow off steam before anything could be accomplished. 
They had come to the meeting to tell more than to listen 
and discuss. For the most part chairmen let the “steam- 
ers” run their course before getting down to business. 

Depending on the quality of leadership present in the 
group, either in the person of the leader, or as leader 
types of members, groups proceeded with these three 
steps with varying degrees of speed. In a speech 
summarizing her Conference impressions, Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, Chairman of the Conference, reflected the gen- 
eral reaction to this when she said at the closing meet- 
ing, “You were impatient with the feeling out process 
which had to go on before you could get down to 
productive work.” 

Groups visited the second day dealt with Mass Com- 
munications. Through summaries of their first day’s 
activities, it was possible to determine that they had 
gone through experiences similar to those of the groups 
visited on Monday. Some were, in fact, still coping 
with first day problems. Those which put resolutions 
first worked in small groups to refine their statements 
in an attempt to gain group acceptance. At least three 
groups discussing comic books fell apart completely. 
This seemed to be a result of failure to discover a cur- 
rent issue in the question. 

On the third day, groups visited the first day were 
revisited. Those which had started out in an organized 
manner were well into the process of final adoption of 
specific resolutions. The less organized were forced 
by the pressure of time and the necessity of having 
something to present, to get resolutions by whatever 
haphazard way they could. 

Probably more than any other single factor, leader- 
ship determines the effectiveness of any group of knowl- 
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edgeable people. In the few groups observed, a full 
range of leaders was noted from the completely non- 
directive, to the completely dictatorial. Groups with 
non-directive leaders took longer to come to grips with 
the question, but in some cases they were able to develop 
resolutions constructively and in time to present them. 
As time closed in, all leaders and all group members 
demanded more discipline in their discussion. 

In the case of the comic book groups mentioned, there 
were three original groups. Two had combined on the 
first day because their numbers were small. The other 
joined on the second day. One of the groups was in 
a good state of development at the start but when com- 
bined with other groups its progress was lost. The 
leader of one of the original groups was very dominant. 
Although the combined group contained three leaders, 
he took over the leadership and ran it dictatorially, 
conducting what amounted to a dialogue between him- 
self and the three resource persons now in the group. 
The other participants lost interest and drifted off to 
do more interesting things. This leader lacked com- 
prehension of the discussion process and the leader’s 
role in it. He thus missed one of the few remaining 
issues in the comic book question which had been 
brought up by another of the groups—how to use comic 
books more constructively. 

At the other extreme was the first group visited. 
In a remarkably short time it had defined the question 
a difficult question of the significance of values—and 
broken it into sub-points. Although the group contained 
members of many religious groups as well as others, 
there seemed to be no one who had to blow off steam, 
and this saved the group a full half meeting. Leader- 
ship was shared by the leader, who was generally good, 
and several members whose thought processes would 
not permit wandering from the subject or failure to 
define terms. 

In a quick opinion sampling of everyone contacted, 
it was found that most people were satisfied that the 
discussions had been good, and that they personally had 
gotten out of them something they could take back 
to their communities. These additional expressions 
strengthened the impression that the groups visited 
were fairly representative of what went on throughout 
the Conference. 

What did the 210 groups come up with? Surpris- 
ingly they produced more than 1600 resolutions. The 
original plan was for the committee to go over reso- 
lutions Thursday evening, reconciling them, and elimi- 
nating duplications, to get them ready to present to the 
general assembly on Friday morning. Although the 
committee worked most of the night, they were forced 
to give up. At the final conclave they could report 


only that there were so many good resolutions that 
more time was needed to do them justice. A full report 
was promised for late in April. 

However the individual groups arrived at them, one 
thing is clear—the Conference succeeded in focusing a 
vast amount of thinking from all parts of the country 
on principles and policies which should guide us jp 
handling children and youth. This was its basic Purpose, 


FOR BETTER RESULTS 

What significance has the White House Conference 
for speech and communications experts who may find 
themselves involved in setting up workshop and dis- 
cussion meetings? The real problem with these meet- 
ings was the unevenness of their effectiveness as far as 
the discussion process was concerned. The Work- 
groups’ meetings may have been more uniformly suc- 
cessful had the program planners given more thought 
to what makes a group discussion successful, and to 
what helps can be provided for the group and for th 
leader to assure success. The greatest variation in 
quality occurred in the leaders. Yet, in this case, as is 
usual in such meetings, leaders received little guidance. 
This was probably due to the fact that many of them 
were supposed to be good leaders. Good leaders on 
the civic or professional front, however, are not neces- 
sarily adept at conducting problem-solving discussions. 

Planners of workshops and discussion meetings should 
give consideration to ways of assisting leaders to doa 
better job. Materials which tactfully suggest to the 
leader effective approaches to defining and breaking 
down the question, and to guiding and moving the dis- 
cussion along can be provided well in advance. To avoid 
any possible offense of persons who know, or think they 
know, how to lead a discussion effectively, such ma- 
terials should take an approach which assumes that the 
leader already knows these principles, but that the 
materials are being provided as a helpful, time saving 
service. 

A second point which helps assure the success of dis- 
cussion meetings is in the careful setting up, the precise 
wording of the topics on the program. The more limited 
and carefully defined the questions, the more fruitful 
will be the results, especially if time is limited. Avoid- 
ing such phrases as “The Role of,” “Factors in,” “The 
Significance of,” “The Influence of,” which rarely lead 
groups toward a determined effort to uncover facts 
will help sharpen the discussion before it begins. 

Such steps should partly overcome the uneven results 
which necessarily happen when using leaders of vary- 
ing skills at workshop and problem-solving meetings 
which aim to achieve some meaningful results in 2 
limited amount of time. 
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RAY E, KEESEY 
Professor of Speech 
University of Delaware 


DON’T ASK THE PARLIAMENTARIAN’ 


| have served as parliamentarian for the last four 
annual meetings of the Representative Assembly of the 
Delaware State Education Association. Out of this 
experience has grown the conviction that this organi- 
zation is not making best use of its parliamentarian 
and its president in the meetings of the Representative 
Assemblies. If anything can be done to reduce the 
parliamentary wrangling and to shorten the long drawn- 
out sessions that organizations like the D.S.E.A. and 
others are subjected to in their annual meetings, I am 
sure that most of the members would welcome it. Here 
is a suggestion that, I believe, has merit for use in the 
annual meetings of state and national organizations. 

The president of the organization should open the 
meeting and handle all the preliminaries previous to 
the business session itself, such as calling the meeting 
to order, requesting the invocation, making necessary 
introductions, and presenting his remarks as president 
tothe assembly. These ceremonies concluded, he should 
introduce the parliamentarian and, with the permission 
of the assembly, hand him the gavel. The parliamen- 
tarian then would serve as the presiding officer for the 
prepared agenda, item after item, until the meeting is 
formally adjourned. 

Some of the advantages of this proposal include: 

1. It would release the president from the strain of 
serving as presiding officer throughout the meeting, and 
iree him from the many parliamentary situations that 
most presidents are not prepared for, and probably 
could not adequately prepare themselves for by simply 
“reading up” quickly on Robert’s Rules of Order. 

2. It would permit the president to participate more 
effectively in debate and discussion, and to exercise the 
leadership for which he was elected. As presiding officer 
for the entire evening, he is in an embarrassing situation 
(and a most unparliamentary one) when he speaks in 
favor of or against the point under discussion. 

3. Organizations de not elect presidents because they 
are parliamentarians. A reputation for year round 
leadership of high caliber may be jeopardized by a few 
minutes of helplessness at the mercy of some members 
who may have planned a deliberate parliamentary tangle 
for strategic purposes. 


* From Don’t Ask the Parliamentarian by Ray E. Keesey, published in Delaware 


School Journal, March, 1959, pp. 12, 14. Adapted for Today’s Speech with 
permission of the editor. 


4. The parliamentarian can be most helpful in pre- 
venting entanglement, not in trying to extricate the 
group from an involved situation that never should have 
happened in the first place. When the president as 
presiding-officer decides to ask the parliamentarian for 
assistance, it may already be too late to do more than 
suggest weakly, “Let’s start all over again.” 

5. Parliamentarians are not, of course, infallible. 
They will also make mistakes. But isn’t it better for 
the assembly (and the president) to straighten out the 
parliamentarian, than for the assembly (and the parlia- 
mentarian) to expose the president to the indignity of 
reversing his decisions? 

6. The parliamentarian is supposed to know, or to 
know where to find, the proper procedure. That is his 
responsibility. He need not even be a member of the 
organization, but someone engaged to do this particular 
task. He must, of course, know the constitution of the 
organization. As a disinterested party he should be 
less involved emotionally than the president would be 
toward the items on the agenda, and perhaps be in a 
better position to insure objective handling of matters 
brought before the group. 

Many organizations have been fortunate in electing 
presidents who could preside over their annual meetings 
with skill and tact. There is no assurance, however, 
that this condition will continue in every case. Even if 
organizations are fortunate enough to continue to have 
presidents with parliamentary ability, the suggestion 
that they be relieved of serving as presiding-officer for 
the routine running through of the prepared agenda 
has merit. 

This is not to suggest any loss of presidential au- 
thority. The parliamentarian would preside only as 
the personal representative of the president, and as such 
assumes the role of a clerk or technician for the closer 
observance of parliamentary rules. He would take the 
gavel to relieve the president, at the request of the 
president, and provided the assembly did not overrule 
his doing so. 

As presiding-officer, the parliamentarian should be 
able to prevent unnecessary tangles; he should be able 
to explain fully the procedure available for accomplish- 
ing particular purposes; and he should be in a position 
to insure fair and expeditious handling of matters 
brought before the assembly. 
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WARREN 
Formerly a director at KDKA-Ty 


TAMING THE “FOUR-EYED MONSTER” 


There is a monster lurking about most of our larger 
communities, a new species evolved in the short span 
of a dozen years, whose principal prey is that large 
group of educators, civic leaders, and club men and wom- 
en, who, on rare occasions, wander into his lair. The 
casualty rate is low, not so much the fault of the mon- 
ster, but due to the fear that keeps his prey from ap- 
proaching too near. 

The monster is not to be found in a zoo, nor roaming 
around unchecked through the streets and parks on a 
moonlit night. His natural habitat is the television 
studio found in almost any city these days, his proper 
name is the image orthicon, and he is fed intravenously 
by cable. The monster’s victims, then, are not devoured, 
but merely demoralized until they are reduced to a quiv- 
ering, helpless state, totally ineffective for any purpose. 

The dominance of the monster over his victim is 
psychological. This is abetted by several factors, not 
the least of which is the impassive “stare” in which the 
beast grasps his victims. The fact that the monster has 
four (count them!) eyes, only enforces the bond between 
beast and victim, and his ability to rotate the eyes at 
will completes the devastation. 

So much for the awesome side of the story. For the 
average person, there’s little to fear, the four-eyed mon- 
sters are restrained within their lair as are most other 
monsters in our cities, and you will seldom be exposed 
to their habitat. And, if you are an adventurous soul, 
bent on jousting with this electronic creature, your 
chances of coming home possessed of sound mind and 
body are quite good, if you have forearmed yourself 
with the proper equipment, and a good guide, so neces- 
sary for any expedition of this sort. 

Since this article has taken you safely to this point, 
may it continue as your trusty guide to basic monster- 
taming? Of course, advanced monster-taming only 
comes with experience. And, since you already have 
all the proper equipment, it remains only to inspect the 
equipment and place it in the best possible operating 
conditions. Check your eyes, voice, and general phys- 
ical equipment, and the clothing that covers the equip- 


ment. If you have all of these, we are ready. 

By the way, you’re a volunteer now, in this exciting 
venture, and that’s a big advantage over the other 
neophyte who is pushed into this thing. Some people 
are forced into the monster’s lair, some want to go in 
of their own volition; it all depends on a variety of 
circumstances. Like anything else you're learning, it’s 
best to be as relaxed as possible, and the volunteer is 
more apt to be than the victim who had no choice. 

The very first rule we must learn thoroughly is al- 
most the whole problem: let’s stop talking about mon- 
sters, psychology, fear, paralysis, and especially your 
own ignorance. Instead, the monster becomes a tele- 
vision camera, a mere slave of his creators, people just 
as you and I. I hope when we are finished you will 
agree on what has been obvious, that the monster-camera 
may be the most exciting, and most helpful friend you 
ever had. 

But we are not finished yet. At this stage we are 
still apprehensively performing within the range of the 
camera. We have come to the television studio with 
a purpose. We are in demand; we have something to 
offer the public; we have become the subject of the 
television station’s whole reason for existence at th 
moment we are on the air. Notice we have made a 
rather painless transition from fantasy to reality. We 
are calling everything by its right name, a good sign 
of progress. When we see the television studio, its 
people and equipment, for what they are, we establish 
effective communication, not only with studio personnel, 
but with the public looking in. 

We are going to be successful only to the extent that 
we know what we are doing. In most situations this 
is easy, because we have been asked to appear on the 
basis of some special knowledge we have to commumi- 
cate, or some special skill or talent we have to exhibit. 
In both cases, the material is familiar, it is something 
we are intimately aware of, so why worry about pre 
senting it on television? In a few cases we are on tele 
vision to give a talk, and this is easy only for thos 
who find it easy to give a talk anywhere else. Since 
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this is not a primer on speech-making, only one word 
of advice. Don’t make a television program the occa- 
. or the next half dozen, 


sion of your first speech . . 
either. 

Television, like radio, is a slave of time. There is a 
disillusioningly large group of people at the TV station 
who don’t care one whit what you’re doing or saying 
so long as you do it or say it and get off the air, not too 
early, not too late, but right on time. On the other 
hand, you know you are a success with this group merely 
by getting off on time! Fortunately for all concerned, 
there is a larger, more significant audience of thousands 
who don’t give a hang when you get off, so long as you 
can hold their attention. Let’s think only about them. 

Paradoxically, in holding the attention of the thou- 
sands of viewers, let’s keep in mind that the attention- 
getter is to be our material or talent, not our being, 
itself. Simply speaking, this means we have to watch 
what we wear because others will be watching, too. 
For men this means a solid color suit, light or dark, 
with a “quiet” tie, one that does not have a large pattern. 
If we are wearing a light suit we can wear a white shirt, 
but if we wear a dark suit we should wear a light blue 
or other pastel colored shirt. For women, this means 
subdued dresses or suits, no sparkling jewelry, and no 
contrasting combination of white collars on dark suits 
or dresses. 

Make-up? Forget it. If the men shave cleanly, and 
the women wear proper street make-up, the “monster” 
will be satisfied. 

One hears a great deal about the “heat” in the brightly 
lit TV studios. Don’t worry, you won’t melt. Power- 
ful air conditioning equipment maintains a comfortable 
atmosphere, possibly more comfortable than the weather 
outside ! 

Getting down to the business at hand, the secret word 
is “relax.” Nothing will change during the program; 
you'll be easily recognizable as the same person after 
it's all over. In being relaxed, you'll want to observe 
the few ground rules imposed by TV which result in 
a rewarding experience for you and the public. 

If you are being interviewed, remember to talk with 
the interviewer, but also include the audience. Don’t 
turn your back on them, but look away from the inter- 
viewer occasionally and turn towards the camera which 
tepresents the point of view of the people at home. If 
you are speaking directly with the viewer as in a talk 
or demonstration, merely look at the camera . . . it’s 
like looking someone directly in the eye . . . which is 
much the better way to talk to anyone. Do not look 
up Occasionally from your notes . . . but do the reverse. 


Look at the viewer most of the time with an occasional 
peek at your notes. Make the viewer feel important 
by directing the program towards him. The director 
of the program in his discussion with you before air-time 
will ask you to observe the time cues given by the floor 
manager, if you are to be given such cues. Sometimes 
these cues are given to the “host” whose responsibility 
it is to open and close the program and keep it alive 
in between. 

If you are to receive such cues, realize that they must 
be given in a subtle manner so as not to disturb you 
or anyone else who is being picked up on the camera. 
The most convenient method is for the floor manager 
to hold up three fingers, or two, or one, indicating three, 
two, or one minute, next to the camera lens that is 
“taking” the picture at the moment. In this way you 
will see his fingers while looking at the lens without 
any need to turn away or change expression. Other 
signals you might receive are a “stretch” and a “speed- 
up.” Obviously they are exact opposites. The stretch 
is indicated by pulling the hands apart as if stretching 
a rubber band. The speed-up is indicated by a rapid 
rotation of the hand . . . both signals given next to the 
lens. It is unlikely that the director will choose to pick 
up the entire program on one camera. Consequently, 
there may be an occasion when he will switch from one 
camera to another while you are “talking” to a camera. 
In this case, the floor manager will gesture to the other 
camera at the instant the director makes the switch. 
Otherwise, the audience will see you from a different 
perspective, apparently talking to someone out in left 
field. 

Another important TV “must” is handling extreme 
close-ups efficiently. You may illustrate your remarks 
with a piece of early Aztec pottery. If so, the TV 
camera can allow the viewers to see it as closely as if 
they held it in their hands. To do this, the director 
positions a camera with a proper lens for a close-up shot. 
He should ask your cooperation in holding the object 
in such a way that the close-up camera gets the best view. 
He should also ask that you desist from moving the 
object quickly while he is on close-up, or it may dis- 
appear from the screen entirely! The cameraman can- 
not follow a moving object with a close-up lens as well 
as he can with a more conventional lens. 

So, now you are a monster-tamer. Put another way, 
you're a non-professional who knows what it takes to 
appear comfortable on TV. Your success will depend 
on a great many factors, some of which are directly 
under your control, some of which are not. But, at 
least, please be comfortable! 
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HARRY W. 
University of Pittsburgh 


THE DILEMMA OF VALUES: 
A CHALLENGE TO SPEECH TEACHERS 


According to recent periodicals, we are now entering 
the era of “The Good Life.” From these we must 
assume that this mode of living consists of driving cars 
that never need waxing, building bigger and better cess- 
pools, and becoming deliriously drunk in the company 
of other kindred souls around an upright piano. 

It is a matter of morbid record that we have failed 
to impress others of our worthiness as world leaders. 
According to Walter Lippmann, after World War I 
the liberal democracies failed to restore order to a great 


part of the world which was 


. still within the orbit of their influence, still 
subject to their decisions, still amenable to their lead- 
ership, still working within the same economy, still 
living in the same international community, still 
thinking in the same universe of discourse.! 


OUR CORPORATE VALUES 

I suggest that we have failed because, first, we have 
adopted a degrading and shallow set of corporate values 
which are opposed to individual values. Second, as 
teachers of speech we must reinstill respect for indi- 
vidual values, despite present conditions in our field or 
the hostility of those who espouse the corporate way of 
living. 

Just what are the values which our corporate struc- 
tures hold so dearly? The first of these we shall simply 
call Survival. Basic to the survival of any large or- 
ganization is the dictum that no one man shall have 
too much power, for the death or departure of an omnip- 
otent leader could mean the weakening of the whole 
structure. The corporation must survive at all cost. 
Thus the individual is valued only insofar as he can 
contribute to organizational life. Often his outside ac- 
tivities must only be those which are sanctioned by his 
company. The popular term “good company man” 
generally implies a fellow who has sacrificed values 
which he formerly cherished in order to survive in the 
corporate family. Corporate survival is a ruthless, im- 
personal value. When a soldier dies in battle, he dies 
for a cause considered noble in many minds. The man 


1 Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (New York 1956), p. 25. 


who dies for his corporation has no such halo surround. 
ing his memory. Conceive, if you can, United States 
Steel erecting a “Tomb of the Unknown Sales Super- 
visor.” 

The second value is possibly more basic and shock 
ing than the first. Somewhat sacrilegiously we shal 
call it, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” 
Corporate leaders are well aware that families compete 
for their time and energy. Therefore, the family mus 
“go.” At best the true “company man” has a nominal 
family, one which dares not make time demands on him 
which run counter to the complex schedules of the or- 
ganization. More work, more pressure are added 
until the man must either ignore his work or his family. 

The third value espoused by the organization is a 
two-headed one which we call the “Bullmoose” theory 
. .. “What’s good for General Bullmoose (or General 
Motors) is good for everyone!” “If we get a pay hike,” 
the union leader reasons, “our men can buy more things 
(and keep me in power).” “If we institute long-dis- 
tance direct dialing,” says the telephone executive, “we 
will make it easier to conduct business and personal 
affairs by telephone (and increase telephone revenues).” 
“By passing the Korean Bonus Bill,” entones the state 
senator, “we will be rewarding these gallant soldiers 
for their service (and insure me a block of ‘Legion 
votes in the next election).” Only in a country where 
corporate values have become everybody’s values could 
such shabby tricks of reasoning be played upon a naive 
public. 

This theory carries over into the extra-company at 
tivities of the organization man. He is encouraged 
for several basic reasons to participate in the “right’ 
activities, such as junior chambers of commerce, service 
clubs, town councils, and church vestry committees. 
First, this participation seems to give the lie to the 
belief that the organization monopolizes the time of its 
members. Second, the company receives free publicity 
from its employees’ activities. (Just read any compaty 
newsletter or magazine!) Third, the company’s sales 
potential is increased. Fourth, these activities help © 
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personalize an impersonal organization. Fifth, a repre- 
sentative from, é.g., a utility serving on a town council 
can do much to muffle the scream of pain when his 
company’s rates are raised. And woe to the company 
man who does not defend his patron when attacked! 
All of this may do wonders for the organizations, and 
indeed may benefit the man himself. Yet he is still 
being “used,” not for his own good, but for the good 
of his employer. 

A large portion of our troubles today, it would seem, 
stem from our inabilities to cope with problems which 
require value and judgment systems based upon higher 
motives than these. It would be easy to blame this 
present state of affairs upon our educational systems, 
as indeed many are doing. It would also be begging 
the question, for the obligation of transmitting sound 
values to their offspring has been bodily handed over 
by the families to the organizational structures. No one 
should be surprised to see how our company-oriented 
society has corrupted these values to suit its own selfish 
ends. 


SCHOOLS AND THE 

CORPORATE GOOD 

Our present public and private educational systems 
qualify in most respects as organizational structures. 
Our schools are interested in the transmission of those 
values serving the “best” present needs of our society. 
The people they graduate must fit into the structural 
pattern of organizations with a minimum of strain. 
They must be aware of only those values which can 
contribute toward the corporate good, and regard those 
values which conflict with organizational ones with 
tolerant amusement. At least, this is the way it seems 
to many thoughtful people today. 

Today our colleges have a triple cross to bear. They 
are highly stratified organizational structures and often 
exhibit many of the shallow values of the corporation. 
In many cases they must rely upon the grants of large 
corporations to shrink their yearly deficits. And their 
boards of trustees who create policy are generally domi- 
nated by leaders of the very corporations who most 
avidly support the corporate scheme of things. Further, 
its faculties have the dubious honor of upholding the 
genuine, productive values of all ages at a time when 
no one wants to be reminded of them. It is most to 
society’s advantage to foster the “ivory tower” myth, 
for our corporate leaders certainly would not welcome 
learned men poking around their properties asking 
questions in the Socratic manner. 

As college teachers we must take over the job of 
instilling proper values into the systems of recalcitrant 


youths who are often products of amoral or at best 
nominally moral homes. We must divorce ourselves 
from impartiality toward values and stand for the sound- 
est values that have been proved trustworthy through- 
out our written history. Over thirty years ago Dr. 
R. C. Cabot? enveighed against the teacher who merely 
taught facts on the theory that “Knowledge can make 
men free.” Some still teach this way, ignoring the 
plain fact that knowledge can be used for good or evil. 

Furthermore, we must attempt to incorporate these 
values into our personal lives so as to serve as living 
proof of their utility. This is not to suggest that they 
become permanently enshrined within us. If we find a 
particular value of no worth, we discard it and search 
for a more useful concept to take its place. Such con- 
cepts must never be allowed to atrophy, said Axtelle, 
for there is the danger of these values then serving 
" . special rational, class or institutional interests 
that are unwilling to reconstruct themselves in accord- 
ance with the common interests of the community.” * 
In short, we need to stand for worthy values, not as 
entities in themselves, but as activators of the best that 
is within us and in our society. 

The problem now of what values to stand for presents 
a dilemma. Should we stand for organizational values 
discussed earlier? In light of their results, we must 
answer negatively. Some might argue that since they 
are the values our society holds, we should train our 
students to accept them so as to reduce friction. Again 
we must argue that few nations or races have progressed 
when they have embraced the status quo and closed their 
minds to new modes of thought. We must uproot false 
values and plant hardy new ones in their places. To 
accomplish this the teacher must use a vast fund of 
knowledge, plus every grain of creative power within 
him. We must teach the student by real and vivid 
examples the kind of society he is preparing to enter, and 
instill in him an evangelistic zeal to fight the injustices 
which he will encounter. Possibly Gray stated it more 
clearly when he wrote: 


We must instruct those under our tutelage in the 
social implications of those abilities that are being 
developed, and in the potentialities inherent in those 
abilities for either the good or the ill of society, and 
then attempt to inculcate standards of ethics that will 
contribute to their use of those techniques for the 
well-being of humanity.‘ 


In light of our previous discussion can we attempt to 
isolate those worthwhile values which seem to be uni- 
formly lacking in our culture? In reviewing a small 
segment of the mass of writing done in this area, one 


2 R. C. Cabot, Adventures om the Borderland of Ethics (New York, 1926). 

3 G. E. Axtelle, “How Do We Know What Values Are Best?’’ 
Education, XXVII (April, 1950), p. 195. 

4 G. W. Gray, “Teaching the Ethics of Speech,” NASSPB, XXXIX (January 
1954), p. 100. 
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is impressed by the wide divergency of value systems 
proposed to cure our ills. Although many of the writers 
present some interesting thoughts on the subject, I feel 
that they have ignored some vital areas. 


OUR NEGLECTED VALUES 

The first of these is security. By now it is evident 
that we are speaking of the basic security that can be 
found through close familial ties, rather than the security 
that many claim for the paycheck. As teachers we cer- 
tainly could implant fine values in our students, values 
that are essential for the proper function of a democracy. 
But these values fall upon barren ground when the 
proper foundation of deep warmth and stability has not 
been present in a steady, loving association. It must be 
conceded that we can do little to supply this stability 
when it has been lacking in students prior to college. 
However, we can at least attempt to motivate them to 
try to achieve these goals in their own future families. 
Should we neglect this difficult area, we may find our- 
selves teaching yet another generation of superficial, 
aimless “Holden Caulfields.” * 

By way of introducing the second value, we may 
note Edith Hamilton’s pithy comment, “History repeats 
itself. The fact is a testimony to human stupidity.” ® 
This is a profound judgment upon seemingly civilized 
men. Competent historians from Thucydides to Col- 
lingwood and Muller have recorded and interpreted our 
moments of virtue and folly, not in a foreign language, 
but in readable English prose. As teachers we must 
be on familiar terms with the significant past and the 
present, and must be able to interpret these broad areas 
to our students as the need arises. We must present 
the past, not as dead leaves on a tree, but as burning 
fires which have yet to be extinguished by the achieve- 
ments of our own civilization. We encourage study of 
the past, not for the sake of mere erudition, but with 
the hope that students may discover for themselves the 
questions others have asked and the ways others have 
faced issues of their own times. 

If we are to encourage this type of scholarship, we 
must discourage learning of the quiz-show, “human 
sponge” variety. Taylor recalls students who were 
excellent at rote memory, but lacked basic comprehen- 
sion of their material. This, he claims, leads eventually 
to the judgment of arguments solely on the basis of 
how they sound.”? Upon the naiveté of such students 
the political orator, the backwoods evangelist, and the 
television copywriter spawn. 

In teaching speech we are faced with a fourth area 


$ J. D. Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye (New York 1953). 

6 Edith Hamilton, The Roman Way (New York 1957), p. 151. 

7 W. Taylor, “Rhetoric in a Democracy,” English Journal, XXVII (December 
1938), p. 882. 


which touches other fields only incidentally. The speech 
teacher must train students to communicate clearly, 
intelligently, and honestly. This additional standard 
has several direct implications for us. 


A SPEECH TEACHER’S DUTY 

Paramount consideration must be given to instilling 
a profound respect for the spoken word. Countless 
examples from Gorgias to Castro can demonstrate the 
use of speech for good or ill. Equal attention must also 
be given to the wedding of scientific methodology and 
ethics. No one can deny that we could achieve many 
benefits by subjecting our values to empirical test of 
validity. But this empiricism often falls into the trap 
of discovering solely “what works.” For instance, sex 
symbols have been used to sell everything from sham- 
poo to political candidates. It works, but is it right? 
The speech teacher must discourage speech for mere 
personal gain alone, and must encourage substitution 
of standards which he sincerely believes will benefit the 
lot of his society. 

This sincerity must not be founded upon sheer fanati- 
cism or ignorance, but must be based upon a thorough 
study and understanding of the problem as well as its 
possible ultimate consequences. Empiricism and ethics 
cannot remain divorced. As Crissman wisely concludes: 


So long as those skilled in the use of scientific 
methods remain indifferent to values and disclaim 
responsibility for the consequences of their employ- 
ment in the practical affairs of men, and so long as 
the custodians of value remain unacquainted with and 
hostile to the employment of the experimental methods 
of science in the domain of values, there is little hope 
for alleviation or removal of the conflicts and frus- 
trations so widely endemic in the life of man.8 


The speech teacher must attempt, therefore, to develop 
skeptical people well grounded in scholarship, who none- 
theless have the ability to strive for intelligent common 
goals beyond those of their own immediate concerns. 
The question of how to present these values and make 
them stick in our students can best be answered by th 
findings of modern psychology. As teachers we should 
not be loath to turn to them, for rest assured, the 
organizations have digested their salient features long 
ago! For instance, groups can impose their wills on 
newcomers by subtle means. Studies in group psy- 
chology show conclusively that we tend to take the line 
of least opposition. Whether we are conscious of it of 
not, we absorb the aspirations of our peer groups and 
reset our goals in accordance with theirs. Rather than 
trying to reverse this, the speech teacher should impress 
upon his students the importance of joining only groups 
which aspire to and work for the noblest and most bene- 
Continued on page 36 


8 P. Crissman, “Conflict of Value or Ends,” Educational Forum, XVII (Novembet 
1952), p. 45. 
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ELBERT R. MOSES, JR., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Clarion State College 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING 


The role of the question is just as important in the 
classroom as it is in the area of discussion. Both the 
teacher and the discussion leader must realize the im- 
portance of the question and be able to handle this tool 
with understanding. 

The ability to teach well and the ability to question 
well can not be separated. Likewise, the effectiveness 
of a discussion leader may be evaluated on his ability 
to handle questions adroitly. There is no doubt that 
both teacher and discussion leader need imagination and 
resourcefulness, and should understand that the effec- 
tive use of questions is a guide to ideas and a spur to 
the imagination. Good questions lead one to perceive 
the implications of a particular problem and to assist 
in comprehending the fundamental principles which may 
underlie a given body of knowledge. Also, good ques- 
tions enable one to focus his mind upon what he already 
has learned about a subject area. 

The following discussion takes the form of sugges- 
tions, cautions, anecdotes, and types of questions that 
may help one to understand better the art of questioning. 


USE OF THE QUESTION IN 
THE CLASSROO M 


1. Use words that are within the vocabulary range of 

the student. 

The following is an example: 

Avoid the use of compare or influence in the grades 
until the children understand the meaning of such words. 

Avoid foreign or obsolete words. 

The following is an example: 

Expiain one faux pas in the U-2 incident. Phrased 
as a question, Can you explain one faux pas committed 
in the U-2 incident ? 

Avoid words that have more than one meaning. 

The following is an example: 

The story is told about a teacher of geography who 
was working with the concepts of direction and dis- 
tance. A question was asked, “How would you get 
from the railroad station to your home?” This teacher 


was angered when a small boy replied without attempt- 
ing to be smart, “I’d walk.” 

2. Use questions to challenge students. 

A teacher should be alert to the individual differences 
of his students. Questions can be used to stimulate the 
weaker student. Caution is suggested because of the 
time factor since scholastically weak students have diffi- 
culty in solving thought questions. It is suggested that 
the brighter students be given the chance to solve the 
more difficult questions, both as a time-saver and a 
challenge to their ability. 

3. Use developmental questions. 

These questions are used to help the student in under- 
standing principles. Such questions are useful in show- 
ing relationships of details, one to another. 

The following is an example: 

Why are the colors yellow and black used in traffic 
signs? 

Possible answer : 

Because they are easier to see. 

Question : 

Why are they easier to see? 

Answer you are working for: 

Because of the color contrast. 

This answer would lead into the real learning area 
of color. From this point the teacher could call for 
examples of color in posters, clothing, automobiles, etc. 
The reason for remembering colors is that a lasting im- 
pression is made on account of the color combinations. 
This discussion could lead logically to one about color 
harmonies : complementary colors, analogous colors, tri- 
adic colors, and monochromatic which would employ 
the use of pink, red, and maroon. 

4. Use of formal questions. 

The formal question is used in the classroom and is 
asked by the teacher. This type of question is the 
opposite to that of the question which comes from the 
student as the result of a natural curiosity about a given 
subject. 

Use of drill questions comes under the above cate- 
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gory. The drill question has its value if its use is not 
overdone. Sometimes this type of question is used to 
impress a classroom visitor. It can be used to add 
spice to a situation in the case of a less competent stu- 
dent, because it will help to inflate his ego. 

5. Natural questions. 

This question comes from the student as a direct re- 
sult of a natural curiosity about a particular subject. 
The following illustration is an example of this type of 
question : 

A first grade teacher was asked, “What makes a ‘sub’ 
sink ?” 

The teacher replied, “They are built that way.” 

Student said, “I thought that they had too many men 
on board, and that made them sink.” 

Teacher asked the student, “If that was the reason, 
and if the ‘sub’ did sink, how would it get back to the 
top of the water?” 

Student replied, “I guess you must be right.” 


6. Use questions seeking facts. 

In this type of question the words, “who,” “what,” 
“when,” and “where” are used. A student can not guess 
the answer to the question; neither is he able to com- 
bine other knowledge to give a correct answer. 

Caution: Teachers tend to ask five times as many fact 
questions as reasoning questions. 


7. Use analytical questions. 

The teacher uses this type of question to separate 
knowledge of a given area into its basic elements. This 
causes the student to become conscious of the impli- 
cations and connotations of the material. These ques- 
tions ask the “why” or “how” of the material. 

8. Use direct questions. 

The direct question requires a “yes” or “no” reply. 
It takes little or no knowledge of the problem to reply. 
Also, there is an element of guessing involved. This 
type of question can be usetu' when the teacher has the 
student justify his “yes” or “no” reply. 

The following is an example: 

Are there twelve inches to the foot? 

The following is an example of the type of direct 
question for which an answer will not be forthcoming 
until some thinking has taken place on the part of the 
student. “Do you think that the type of leadership 
which President Monroe brought to bear on inter- 
national politics was very essential at that time?” 

9. Use crucial questions. 

These questions plumb the depths of the problem or 
issue; details are by-passed for the time being. These 
questions could be termed as being comprehensive for 
a given subject. In a debate question the main issues 
would come under consideration; questions designed 


to highlight the importance of these issues would be 
phrased by the teacher, and, in turn, the students migh 
be encouraged to contribute some of their own, 


Another example might be to analyze several drug 
advertisements on the basis of the following three crucial 
questions : 

a. Are cause and effect relationships clear to the 
reader ? 

b. Are all terms in the advertisements well defined? 

c. What appeals are made to the public? 

10. Use leading questions. 


A use for such a question as, “Is the lion a ferocious 
animal ?” would be to get some timid child to talk. 


11. Use alternating questions. 


This type of question has certain limitations, for it 
has just two possible answers. For example, “Which 
product is worth more to Pennsylvania, steel or oil?” 
However, when either one of the alternative answers 
suggests a debatable issue, and thought-provoking ac- 
tivities result in a valid conclusion, the alternating 
question becomes worthwhile. 

12. Use review questions. 


Review questions should be re-worded. One should 
avoid using textbook phraseology. 


13. Use examination questions. 


The caution mentioned in 12. should be followed. 
Much could be said about examination questions. There 
are questions of definition, completion, essay, true-false, 
multiple choice. The author would like to mention 
something about mental blocks with respect to the use 
of the multiple choice question. Let us suppose that 
all six items of such a question are correct or nearly 
correct. The attempt on the part of the student to 
select the proper item is frustrating, to say the least. 
Will the bright student be penalized for making a crea- 
tive or meaningful selection? 


14. Mechanics of handling questions. 

a. Pause after stating question clearly. 

This procedure will give time for the students to 
think about the question and its relation to other facts 
pertaining to the problem. 

b. Do not form the habit of repeating the ques- 
tion after it has been heard by the students. To do 80 
will create an attitude of inattention on the part of the 
class. 

c. Do not call upon students in alphabetical order. 

d. Give the question to the whole class first, am 
then, after awhile, to a specific student. If this pro 
cedure is followed, the teacher is more apt to have the 
attention of the class. 

Continued on page 35 
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RALPH N. SCHMIDT 
Associate Professor of Speech 
Utica College of Syracuse University 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


In the play, The Importance of Being Earnest, by 
Oscar Wilde, the playwright develops his plot around 
the importance to the principal male character of being 
named Earnest. The importance to the speaker, not of 
being named—but of actually being earnest, is the stress 
of this article. 

Sincerity (earnestness) is the most easily acquired 
of the virtues. It is also an indispensable virtue. Like 
air, sincerity may be had by every speaker, and failure 
to use either is fatal. Inability to avail oneself of air 
means the death of the human mechanism. Inability 
to avail oneself of earnestness (sincerity) is fatal to 
the speaker’s efforts to communicate successfully with 
his audience. If a man cannot be sincere, what can he 
be trusted to be? 

It may be comforting to know that an audience can, 
and will, forgive a speaker for almost any defect except 
being insincere. It is not the speaker’s voice which is 
of paramount importance, nor his physical appearance, 
nor even his correct choice of words, nor accuracy in 
pronunciation. It is his earnestness that counts. 

It was well over twenty years ago that I first heard 
the chairman of the judges of a public speaking contest 
ay, in announcing the winner, “He broke every rule 
in the book, but his earnestness was irresistible.” That 
comment, or a restatement of it, will continue to be 
made so long as there are public speaking contests. 
Those contestants who polish their words, their voices, 
and their outer selves, but who neglect their inner selves 
—who lack earnestness, will find to their dismay that 
they are counted among the “also rans.” 

Their failure to achieve their end (reaching the audi- 
ence in such a way as to be acclaimed winner) is not 
due to their concentration on the mechanics of speak- 
ig, but to their lack of concentration on their own 
yrsonal relationship to the ideas they are seeking to 
‘communicate. Audiences can “spot” insincerity with 
®@ accuracy which, at times, seems superhuman. 


EFFECT ON AUDIENCE 

Do you remember your own high school days? Re- 
member how a special number of rings on the school 
bell meant a fire drill, another number a special as- 
sembly? Remember how you felt when the special 
assembly bell rang during your study hall period when 
you were desperately trying to finish your homework 
for your next period class? You weren’t happy about 
that assembly. You tried to continue doing your home- 
work while the special speaker was making his presen- 
tation. Sometimes you succeeded in “tuning him out” 
and concentrating on your own personal problem. At 
others, despite your very best efforts to get that home- 
work done, you just couldn’t help listening—and, after 
the assembly was over, you went to class and took your 
medicine without a qualm. You felt that what you had 
received from the speaker was worth it. Why this dif- 
ference of response? The first type of speaker did not 
have enough earnestness or sincerity in his presentation 
of his message to grip you. The second type did. 

Remember the time that your teacher pulled a “sneak 
quiz” and you were totally unprepared? You had just 
received the test paper, had had enough time to read 
the questions and knew that you were in for a failing 
grade when the assembly bell rang. Your teacher talked 
with the office over the class phone, trying to get your 
class excused from attendance because of the quiz. 
Remember her disgust, and your delight, when she was 
unsuccessful? If ever you attended an assembly, ready 
to “just love” whatever program was presented, this 
was it. And yet, you didn’t enjoy it. Within a few 
moments after the speaker got under way, you nudged 
your neighbor and whispered, “Boy, is he full of 


baloney!” Why? What made you come to this con- 


clusion? The absence of earnestness and the presence 
of insincerity in the speaker. 

How could you tell? Ralph Waldo Emerson is fre- 
quently quoted as having said, “What you are speaks 
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so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” He was, 
of course, emphasizing the importance of being earnest. 
He was also pointing out that what we really are, how 
we really feel, is communicated to our listeners by our 
bodily actions, gestures, and facial expressions far more 
effectively than by our words—and that when our 
words and our actions are in conflict, it is our actions 
that are believed. 


SPEAKING WITH THE BODY 

All of us make overt and covert movements every 
time we change our bodily position, or that of any part 
The overt movements are 
those of the large exterior muscles, the movements 


of our body, in any way. 


easily seen and noted by those with whom we are 
communicating. The covert movements are those which 
are barely perceptible, but which are auxiliary to, and 
necessary for, the successful completion of the action of 
the overt movements. 

All of us “speak with the whole body”—there is no 
other way of speaking. Scientists and professional 
speech people have long known that speech is an over- 
laid function, that there are no muscles, organs, or 
cartilages whose sole purpose is the production of speech. 
Every part of the body used to produce speech has a 
basic and primary function which it must perform in 
order to keep the human mechanism working. This 
function comes first; functions in connection with 
speech come only after the primary function is per- 
formed. Hence, the speech functions are laid upon the 
primary functions or “overlaid.” 

This means that whatever affects any one part of the 
body affects our speech. To understand the importance 
of being earnest, we need only to realize that our in- 
tellectual and emotional reactions affect our speech. 
Recall the last time someone spoke to you in anger— 
remember how that anger changed the very quality of 
the voice, and how the entire body quivered? Recall 
the most recent attempt of an eight to fourteen year 
old child to deceive you? Remember how you knew 
that that child was not telling the complete and un- 
varnished truth? Recall the attempt of an adult loved 
one to keep from you by evasion or half truths infor- 
mation which could cause you pain? Remember how 
you failed to be taken in and how you either exacted 
the whole truth or suffered greater pain by supplying 
from your fears a “truth” which was greater than the 
whole ? 

It is a combination of telltale changes in voice and 
bodily action which enable us to see through the efforts 
of those who would deceive us, for whatever reason. 
These telltale changes may be controlled to some ex- 


tent by the expert, they can be almost eliminated—pyt 
not entirely. No matter how skilled the dissembler, 
those signs of conflict between what the speaker says 
and what be believes remain and are read by his 
hearers even though those hearers can not “put their 
fingers” on what it is about the speaker and his presep- 
tation which makes them aware of his lack of sincerity. 

It is for this reason that it is important to be earnest 
and sincere in what you say, for whether you will it 
or not, your audience will know when you are not— 
and will discount everything you say, or reject it en- 
tirely. 

But sincerity or earnestness is not enough. Many 
are the sins which have been committed by sincere, 
but misguided, men and women. One may administer 
poison under the mistaken notion that it is a life saving 
medicine, and be most sincere, earnest, and convincing 
in importuning the victim to “drink it all.” A speaker 
may earnestly and sincerely advocate the election of 
the tool of a criminal syndicate under the mistaken 
conviction that his candidate is a man of honor, integ- 
rity, and irrevocably opposed to crime in all of its 
disguises. Sincerity and earnestness in a speaker are 
no guarantee of the truth and accuracy of the speaker's 
message. 

The importance to the speaker of being earnest can- 
not be over-emphasized. It is an indispensable virtue. 
But he must know what he is talking about if the 
power of earnestness is not to be debased. Be sincere, 
but be intelligently sincere. Remember the importance 
of being earnest! 


I would not for a moment be a teacher . . . if I thought 
that education had nothing to do with moral power. 
—Rosert F. GoHEEN 
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THE REAL VS. 


THE 


Our conception of the Presidential election which 
now absorbs the nation is almost wholly mythical. 
Richard M. Nixon and John F. Kennedy are real 
enough, but the campaign in which they are engaged is 
predicated upon false assumptions which derive from 
a starry-eyed view of democracy. In order to fulfill our 
expectations about the campaign, Kennedy and Nixon 
will travel thousands of miles and deliver hundreds of 
campaign speeches, but the effect of their enormous 
effort on the outcome will probably be slight. They 
know this, but are themselves caught up in the myth. 

Political myths are, of course, prevalent in all nations. 
The myth to which democratic nations are given is 
the myth of the rational citizen. Our Presidential 
elections are dominated by this myth. According to it, 
a Presidential campaign is waged on “the issues.” The 
principal contenders on issues are the candidates. The 
purpose of their speeches is to discuss the issues and, 
in this sense, the campaign is rather like a continuing 
debate. Whoever carries the issues, wins the election; 
that is, the audience of voters will, by their votes, 
declare a winner of the debate. In order for this myth 
to be consistent, it must be assumed that, so far as 
making up their minds about the candidates, the voters 
have no prior commitment. They come to a decision 
as a result of following the candidates’ debate. 


THE SILENT CANDIDATES 

It is an irony of history that the myth of the en- 
franchised rational citizen should come to dominate 
our Presidential elections, for it was the consensus 
among the Founding Fathers that of all offices the 
Presidency should not be a prize to be won by popular 
vote. Rather, as originally conceived by the Founding 
Fathers, the President was to be universally recognized 
as an outstanding leader, but “appointed” to office by 
his peers, the electors. Furthermore, he was supposed 
to represent all the people, not merely his party, and 
was chosen to head a nation, not a political ticket. 
This was true of Washington, but has not been true 
since. 


Under the system propounded by the Founding 
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MYTHICAL CAMPAIGN 


Fathers, in which the President is not chosen by vote 
of the people, and has no party affiliation, the Presi- 
dential campaign with which we are now familiar is 
superfluous. It is, indeed, a relatively modern develop- 
ment. As late as 1884 it was “commonly supposed 
that no candidate of a great party ever advocated his 
own election to the presidency in public address.” 
Actually, the first candidate to do so was General 
Harrison in 1840, William Harrison broke with tra- 
dition in his successful attempt to unseat Martin Van 
Buren. Henry Clay, who had spoken frequently on 
behalf of Harrison, spoke for himself in 1844, when he 
faced Polk, who was silent, and the victor. Then fol- 
lowed an era of reticent candidates until 1860. That 
year it was Stephen Douglas who stumped actively in 
a four-cornered race. Lincoln did not make a speech 
outside of Springfield. General Grant was twice elect- 
ed without the least effort at campaign speaking. 

James A. Garfield began the business of campaign 
speaking in earnest in 1880, and except in the instance 
of McKinley, it has flourished among the candidates 
ever since. Even the most taciturn—Coolidge, for 
instance—made campaign speeches. The role of the 
Presidential candidate has been completely rewritten; 
whereas he had originally no speaking lines at all in 
the campaign, he now has the leading part. 

But as the candidates’ speechmaking grows more 
profuse and becomes more necessary, it seems also to 
become more futile. This paradox can be explained if 
we first set apart the three essential components of 
the Presidential campaign myth and examine them in 
the light of some recent evidence about voting.* 


THE ISSUES ARE 
UNIMPORTANT 
1. The myth has it that a Presidential campaign con- 


cerns issues upon which the candidates debate and the 
voters make their decisions. 


Most Americans would deny it, but there are few 


*The evidence I have in mind is in three studics: Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (2nd ed. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948); Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, 
The Voter Decides (Evanston, Ill.; Row, Peterson and Company, 1954); and 
Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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essential differences between the two major parties 
today. Their political ideology is entirely alike, and 
their campaign platforms are practically indistinguish- 
able. Still, in every campaign, Congressional as well 
as Presidential, we find so-called issues. Sometimes 
these “issues” are not issues at all, as, for example, 
the third term “issue” in 1940. On the other hand, 
the economic depression in 1932, and the Korean War 
in 1952, are examples of an “issue” which favors one 
party no matter what the candidates’ positions are 
during the campaign. 

But even real issues are unimportant in the cam- 
paign. Most voters are altogether unaware of the can- 
didates’ positions on real issues. Only 16% of the 
voters knew fully the correct stands of Truman and 
Dewey on the Taft-Hartley Law and price control in 
the 1948 campaign. 

Is this minority of the voters influenced by the can- 
didates’ positions? In 1948, “less than half the voters 
agreed with their own party’s position” on the major 
issues. And in the 1952 campaign 17% of those who 
were strongly partisan to the Democrats on the issues, 
and 36% of those who were moderately so, neverthe- 
less voted for Eisenhower. This inconsistency does 
not disturb the voter. He merely misperceives the 
stand of his candidate—although it is perfectly clear— 
so that it coincides with his own position. In 1948, 
70% of the Republicans who favored price controls 
thought Dewey did too. 

The 1940 study of voters concluded that: “The no- 
tion that the people who switch parties during the 
campaign are mainly . . . [those] who were convinced 
by the issues of the election is just plain wrong.”* 


THE INDEPENDENT VOTER 

IS RARE 

2. The myth has it that the chief purpose of cam- 
paign speeches is to win over, or change the opinion of, 


a vast uncommitted electorate. 
The looseness of our political party structure should 


not be interpreted as a sign that the parties have no 
hold upon the voter. We sometimes underestimate the 
extent and the depth of party allegiance and its power 
to determine the vote. We grossly exaggerate a rather 
uncommon condition to interpret the periodic shifts in 
control of the Presidency and the Congress as a sign 
of widespread independence of party. 

The fact is that about three out of four voters call 
themselves Democrats or Republicans and are extremely 
stable in this position from one election to the next. 


*Lazarsfeld, et. al., op. cét., p. 69. 


There is a high relationship between party identifica- 
tion or party partisanship and the way one votes. This 
situation precludes a vast uncommitted electorate at 
any time. 

The strength of the voter’s commitment is revealed 
in the findings from four different surveys which show 
that from two-thirds to three-quarters of the voters have 
settled on their final vote by the time the conventions 
are over—fully two months before the campaign be- 
gins. Of course, this still leaves about one-quarter of 
the voters who are wavering and undecided. How- 
ever, they usually end up where they started, and vote 
that way. 

Ironically, even the changers do not fit the model of 
the independently critical voter. Rather, the less inter- 
ested voter is the one more likely to change his vote 
preference. The real picture of the electorate, then, 
should be as a largely partisan group, the vast majority 
of which has committed its vote before the campaign 
begins. Of the remainder, only a few will vote con- 
trary to their predispositions or against their party. 


THE SPEECHMAKING HAS 
LITTLE EFFECT 


3. The myth has it that the candidates’ speechmaking 
is an important influence on the outcome of the election. 
Since there is little shift in the vote as a result of 


the campaign in general, there cannot be more as a 
result of the speechmaking, which is, after all, only 
part of the campaign. The election of 1952 provides a 
recent clear example of the inconsequentiality of the 
campaign speechmaking. In that election Stevenson 
staked victory on his speeches. His campaign was 
sparked by many brilliant addresses. On the other 
hand, Eisenhower’s performances were pedestrian. 

How did the voters react to Stevenson and Eisen- 
hower as campaigners in 1952? Among Stevenson 
voters, Stevenson’s speaking ranked eleventh in a list 
of sixteen favorable comments made about him spon- 
taneously and in reply to the question, “What do you 
like about... ?” But among Eisenhower voters 
Stevenson’s speaking ranked first in a list of fourteen 
favorable comments. The same percentage of both 
groups of voters—nine per cent—made favorable ref- 
erences to Stevenson’s speaking. Add to this the fact 
that only three per cent of Eisenhower voters and one 
per cent of Stevenson voters had a good word for 
Eisenhower’s speaking. Yet Eisenhower triumphed 
handily. 

What this shows, it seems to me, is that voters gen- 
erally fail to recognize superior speechmaking, and that 
even when they do, it has little effect upon their vote. 
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THE PURPOSE OF A 

CAMPAIGN IS NOT 

TO PERSUADE 

Is the whole Presidential campaign, including the 
candidates’ speeches, innocent of all utility? Not at all. 
Neither the Democrats—who have the upper hand be- 
cause approximately 50% of the voters identify them- 
selves with their party, nor the Republicans—who have 
proved that it takes only the “right” candidate to win 
—would dare risk an election without the campaign 
and its speechmaking. A Presidential campaign is not 
merely ritual. It has purpose. 

Up to this point my argument has been that con- 
verting the doubtful or the uncommitted is an insig- 
nificant outcome of a campaign. Now let me say that 
the most important purpose of a campaign—and this 
should also be understood to include the candidates’ 
speeches—is to strengthen partisanship. 

This is a platitude to practicing politicians. Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman knew it well in 1948. The 
“miracle” wrought by him that year was the result of 
a campaign in which he heightened the resolve of the 
regular Democrats and activated the latent predispo- 
sitions of the old New Dealers. The former he achieved 
by his “give ‘em hell” speeches. The latter effect he 
got through a discussion of “issues” closely associated 
with Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal. While 
Dewey was concerning himself about national unity, 
and making contentions on foreign affairs and Com- 
munism, Truman turned the voters’ attention to labor, 
price control, farm policy, housing, social security, and 
taxes, all domestic matters of great moment to the 
socio-economic class identified with the Democrats. 
Truman was thus able to overcome an initially unfavor- 
able reaction found in large numbers among nominal 
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Democrats. It was not the independent voter who 
rallied at the last moment to Truman. It was the wa- 
vering Democrat who early in the campaign said he 
would vote for Dewey. 

Although it has only a minute influence in changing 
voters’ preferences, even in this area the campaign is 
important. The reason for this is the all-or-nothing 
arrangement for counting the state electoral votes. 
While the Democrats command the allegiance of fifty 
per cent of the voters nationally, and thirty per cent 
identify themselves as Republicans, in the key states 
electorally—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and California—the parties are about evenly matched. 
This means that the party capturing a few thousand 
extra votes in these states could swing an election. 
Truman’s popular vote was two million more than 
Dewey’s in 1948, but it has been estimated that about 
30,000 votes in California, Ohio, and Illinois won the 
election. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN 1960 

What did all this portend for the campaign of 1960 
and for the candidates’ speechmaking? For both sides, 
campaigning, and the speechmaking which is the heart 
of it, remained indispensable. Individually, the candi- 
dates no doubt faced unique rhetorical problems, but 
their overriding concern, as it is that of every precinct 
worker, was to get out the regular party vote. To this 
end, Kennedy chose Johnson as his running mate; and 
with this axiom in mind, Senator Barry Goldwater 
adjured the conservative Republicans not to sit out 
this election. 

It falls to the candidate, as symbolic leader of the 
party, to sound the call to colors. But the purpose of 
this kind of speechmaking is to stimulate, not to con- 
vince. A nationwide television address is no substitute 
for the local political rally if this purpose is to be served. 
That is why Truman chose the whistle-stop campaign 
in 1948, and Eisenhower was compelled in 1952, despite 
his aversion to politicking, and again in 1956, when it 
seemed to put his failing health in jeopardy, to make 
several unscheduled air trips in order to bolster a lag- 
ging party spirit here and there. 

In these circumstances can we expect the candidates 
to engage in serious debate on the “crucial issues fac- 
ing the nation”? Hardly. The candidates consistently 
talk past each other because they are addressing them- 
selves to audiences that need prodding more than argu- 
ment. The television debates between Kennedy and 


Nixon may have changed this picture somewhat. But 
the 1960 campaign did not likely violate the established 
pattern. : 
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INTER-GROUP COMMUNICATION: 
HOW NEGROES ESTIMATE THE ATTITUDES op 
WHITES TOWARD THEM 


Any intelligent and qualified person who is labelled 
a Negro and who lives beyond the “white barrier” 
(obstacles set up by some whites to prevent free and 
equal participation by Negroes in all aspects of society) 
has to develop the ability to make on-the-spot judg- 
ments about the attitudes of a particular person toward 
him. Such judgments are needed in relatively unim- 
portant things like shaking hands, joining a conversa- 
tion, or meeting a stranger, as well as in vital decisions 
like choosing a job, selecting a house, and deciding a 
future. This judgment provides clues to the best ad- 
justment. 

Everyone is concerned with attitudes of others toward 
them, but members of a minority group have a special 
concern since attitudes toward them significantly affect 
their success in many aspects of life. James B. worked 
for twenty years as a maintenance man in a local store 
of a national variety store chain. When new man- 
agers were assigned, the Regional Director told them 
to consult James if they encountered problems. During 
one of the conferences the Regional Director said to 
James, “You know more about this store than anyone 
else and you would be manager if you weren’t colored.” 
In this situation attitudes toward Negroes meant the 
difference of working as an executive or of pushing 
a broom. 

In daily conversation and discussion a white person 
by his speech and behavior reveals his attitude toward 
minorities. The observant Negro is able to estimate 
the attitude by listening and watching what is said and 
done. Richard P. says, “I think we need to forget 
about races and think about individuals.” Larry T. 
states, “race prejudice is a major social problem and 
we have to move gradually in solving it.” William R. 
takes a different view; he feels that “if Negroes would 
not agitate, there would be less trouble.” 

Each of these persons in one sentence has indicated 
markedly different attitudes toward Negroes and inte- 
gration. This article is a discussion of principles and 
factors frequently used by Negroes to estimate the 
attitudes of whites toward them. Although the ex- 
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amples used in the article are drawn from “Negro- 
white relationships,” the principles apply with almos 
equal accuracy in estimating the attitudes of any person, 
white or non-white, toward minorities. 

1. Language and other minorities. In what circum. 
stances does a person identify individuals by race? 
Often people will identify a person by race when race 
is not important. A teacher returning from a conven 
tion told one of his colleagues, ‘““One of the most inter. 
esting papers at the convention was by Herman Walker, 
a Negro, who spoke on recent trends in electronics,” 
The person who says “Negro,” “colored,” “your peo 
ple,” when race is unimportant, indicates that he think 
in terms of racial groups. Since the Negro is penalized 
more often because of race than for lack of individual 
abilities, he considers that such persons are likely to 
discriminate against him. 

Attitude studies on race relations have shown that 
persons who are prejudiced tend to discriminate in 
varying degrees against all minorities. If a person dis 
likes one minority, the odds favor the conclusion that 
he also dislikes Negroes. 

2. Information. The principle of errors in infor- 
mation can be understood when three different attitude 
are compared in regards to the question: “How many 
Negroes want integration?” Segregationists say that 
95% do not want it; moderates seldom give a percent 
age estimate, while integrationists say that 99% wat! 
integration. The American Institute of Public Opinio 
places the figure between 87 and 95% in favor di 
integration; this includes both Southern and Northen 
Negroes. 

3. Past experiences. Has the person with whom yo 
are talking shared equal status contacts? If so, in wht 
areas: academic, economic, political, social ? Prejudice 
and discrimination are results of learning and expeti 
ence. The person who has known Negroes in segt| 
gated situations, such as master-servant relationships) 


or in formal circumstances such as classrooms and bus! 


ness meetings, will have a less favorable attitude tha 
those who have shared experiences in friendly equ} 
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status contacts such as social get-togethers and inte- 
grated housing developments like Koaltown. An im- 
portant consideration about past experience is deter- 
mining whether the person is changing from prejudiced 
to non-prejudiced attitudes. 

4. Role expectations and harmony of association. 
Prejudiced persons develop rules and patterns of be- 
havior to govern their relationships with minorities. 
Some whites will, and others won’t, shake hands with a 
Negro; some will greet him when alone, but will not 
indicate that they know the Negro when they meet in 
public. Others will engage in equal status contacts on 
the job but will be hesitant about sharing social ex- 
changes. That the attitude is directed specifically to 
Negroes is clear when the person’s response to whites 
in relation to the same event is compared. 

Some whites are frankly uncomfortable around Ne- 
groes. They might be withdrawn, uncertain, or overly 
friendly. Others react to the Negro as they would to 
any other person they like; they laugh, joke, talk freely. 
In fact, the more friendly and harmonious the relation- 
ship between the white and the Negro, the more they 
are able to joke about racial caricatures. 

5. Slips. How does the person behave in unexpected 
situations? Prejudice and discrimination are losing 
fashion in America. Many persons have become skilled 
at hiding their attitudes, but situations of stress, re- 
laxation, or unexpected occurrences may reveal the dis- 
guise. A mid-west elementary school principal called 
juvenile authorities and reported a fight between two 
second grade students. In her excitement she shouted, 
“Come quickly. Can you imagine a nigger fighting a 
white?” Ina television weather report a “weatherman” 
ad libbed . . . “It was raining pitchforks and little 
nigger babies.” At a company picnic one employee 
introduced his family to “one of the best guys in the 
office.” When the employee introduced his six year 
old son, the boy asked, “Daddy, is this the colored man, 
you cali a nigger?” 

These factors operate most frequently in casual situ- 
ations where the issue of integration is not the topic of 
conversation; the next factors are used when the dis- 
cussion is directed to the issue. 

6. Values. A discussion of integration reveals the 
ranking a person gives to various values. Some per- 
sons with unfavorable attitudes are so interested in pro- 
tecting states’ rights that they are willing to sacrifice 
civil and human rights. In the Emett Till and the 
Mack Parker cases, justice was denied because states’ 
rights were placed above human rights. Integration- 
ists place the values in a different order. They say 
that states’ rights are designed to promote the welfare 


of the people and that when they are used to enslaye, 
people, human rights must be placed above states’ rights 

The more unfavorable the attitude, the lower on th 
scale will be values relating to equal status contacts, 
If one wishes Negroes to continue to suffer injustice 
in the interest of states’ rights, peace, etc., his attitude 
will be judged as unfavorable. 

If a person advises a gradual course while Supporting 
effective means of solving the problem of discrimination, 
his attitude will be judged as a moderate. The concept 
of a gradual solution causes this position to be cop. 
sidered as moderate. In a world of rapid technological 
change, increasing nationalism and communist expan- 
sion, the attack against racism and for freedom can not 
be gradual if Western democracies are to prove that 
they believe in the equality of all men. 

If one supports an immediate end to discrimination 
and promotes activities that lead to consideration 
individuals on their merit, his attitude will be judged 
as favorable. The objective of equality can be best 
obtained by removing the causes of inequality ; however, 
the efforts can not be successfully guided by not doing 
what is wrong. They must be directed by a desire to 
do what is right. 

7. Perspective on problem and solution. Segrege- 
tionists, moderates, and integrationists reveal different 
perspectives in their conversations. Segregationists view 
the actions of Negroes as the basic cause; moderate 
look at sociological factors, while integrationists se 
the basic cause in the attitudes of whites. The three 
attitudes could be placed on a continuum ranging from 
little or no value—to some—to much value in inte 
gration. On a scale from unfavorable to favorable 
attitudes, equal status contacts usually occur in ev 
nomic, political, and then social areas. The time sched- 
ule for integration ranges from never—to gradual—t 
immediate. The adjustment is called for from the 
Negro by the segregationists, from both by the mo¢ 
erates, and primarily from the white by the integr 
tionists. 

With this kind of an analysis, a Negro who engagts 
in discussion of integration with a white person find 
it relatively easy to estimate the white man’s attitude 
toward the issue and toward Negroes. 

8. Reasoning patterns. Persons with attitudes favor 
ing segregation, compromise, or integration use dit 
tinctly different arguments to support their positions 
If a person declares that (1) people cannot be forced 
against their will, (2) integration will produce inter 
marriage, (3) each group must maintain its cultura 
integrity, then the chances are that he favors segrt 
gation. When one hears (1) that it is a difficult prob 
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jem, (2) that it will take a long time to solve, (3) or 
that if we move too fast it will do more harm than 
good, he is probably listening to a moderate. Integra- 
tionists are more likely to say (1) that there is more 
danger in too little too late than in too much too soon, 
(2) that we must judge each person as an individual, 
(3) that there is no inherent problem requiring a bio- 
logical change to solve, and (4) that we must make 
democracy work in America and prove its value to the 
world. 

In the face of a growing concern to end prejudice 
and discrimination, some people with unfavorable atti- 
tudes find subtle and hidden means to express their 
feelings; others are two-faced: they say one thing to 
the Negro and another to their peers. During a uni- 
versity student campaign to remove “white only” clauses 
from the constitutions of several campus organizations, 
a university administrator told the student seeking to 
remove the clauses that he would do all he could to 
get the clauses taken out of the constitution. Later, he 
told the organizations that they had nothing to fear 
since no action would be taken against them. 

There are situations in which the Negro needs to 
know if the person is sincere, or if the person is merely 
trying to disguise his true feelings. In penetrating the 
disguise, if one exists, the Negro may use the following 
methods. 

9. Requests for additional support and/or challenge 
role expectations. How much support, or what kind 
of action will the person give for the cause of freedom? 
Many persons talk like liberals, but they cannot bring 
themselves to act like liberals. Requests like write a 
letter, sign a petition, join a picket line, support a 
boycott, openly state your views, aid in distinguishing 
the talkers from the doers. 

How does the person react when his role expecta- 
ions are challenged? In using this factor, the Negro 
seeks to find out what behavior is expected from him 
because he is a Negro. Once he has determined that 
the person expects him, for example, to be satisfied 
with his present level of employment because a Negro 
should not be employed at a higher level, he can find 
out the influence of the attitude by seeking a promotion. 
The friendly smile of the restaurant owner who serves 
Negroes food to take out, often disappears when the 
same Negroes sit down in the dining room to eat. 

10. Classifying whites with minorities. How sincere 
is the feeling of common-bondness? Many whites who 
say they are liberals have a missionary spirit toward 
minorities. They want to do something to aid the 
‘Poor unfortunates,” but if they are told that they 


think, act, or look like a Negro, they become insulted 


and highly indignant. “Negro” to them is still a 
derogatory name and one by which they do not want 
to be classified. Whites who have a sincere sense of 
common-bondness with humanity do not react in these 
ways. 


CONCLUSION 

The principles and factors discussed above are meth- 
ods by which observant Negroes estimate the degree 
to which others accept them as individuals. Whether 
the attitude toward minorities is openly stated or dis- 
guised, the extent of its existence can be established 
during conversation and behavior in causal situations, 
discussion of integration, responses to test situations. 
None of the principles is foolproof, but several of them 
together or one consistently responded to in a given 
direction may guide one’s decisions. 

Three of the key premises underlying the principles 
are that those with more favorable attitudes (1) evalu- 
ate people on the basis of individual merit rather than 
by racial characteristics, (2) are motivated by expedient 
and moral reasons, and (3) desire an immediate end 
to discrimination based on irrelevant classifications 
while seeking to establish a society where all persons 
are free to move to the limit of their abilities. 

Estimating attitudes toward them is vital to Negroes 
because it provides important knowledge about whether 
to reject, protest, accept, or ignore a situation; it aids 
in predicting the success one can expect on a job, in a 
school, or in a neighborhood; it helps in reducing the 
frustration that comes from wondering if one was re- 
fused because he did not qualify or because of a stereo- 
type, and it assists in determining the sincerity of 
persons who say they are liberals. 

Knowledge of these principles is important to whites 
because it aids those who communicate with Negroes 
by insuring that their attitudes are accurately under- 
stood; it offers clues to effective communication be- 
tween the two sets of experiences, and it enriches one’s 
understanding of the problem while offering directions 
for solutions. 

Problems of “race prejudice” have become major in 
the international, national, and personal lives of Ameri- 
cans. Prejudice today threatens many of our basic 
institutions. The solution, to a large extent, will de- 
pend upon removing fears, suspicions, and misunder- 
standings and developing effective communications. In 
these two areas an understanding of what clues indicate 
prejudiced and non-prejudiced attitudes is vital. 
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CONVERSATION AND PERSONALITY 
Continued from page 3 


where he is going. He should be genuinely religious 
or philosophical, whichever term he prefers. Before 
he dares to assert influence over others, he should ask 
himself to what end and for what cause. 


THE GOOD MAN 

A good conversationalist is the kind of person we 
instinctively turn to for advice when we are in deep 
trouble. We look for one whose sympathies go out 
to others with a real concern. We gladly sacrifice 
assurance for understanding, technical proficiency for 
wisdom. In seeking a speaker, we look first of all for 
aman. The Elder Cato phrased it for us two thousand 
years ago when he described the orator first of all as 
a good man—and then added another essential quali- 
fication: a good man trained in the arts of speech. 

Skill in the techniques of speech is a qualification 
secondary to the basic requirement, yet one we would 


FROM MACMILLAN 


PRACTICAL SPEECH 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Eugene E. White, The Pennsylvania 
State University 
A full treatment of public speaking, oral reading, 
and group discussion, this text focuses consider- 
able attention on helping the student understand 
the nature and function of oral communication. 


1960, 519 pages, $5.75 


CREATIVE DISCUSSION 


Rupert L. Cortright and George L. Hinds; 
both, Wayne State University 

teacher do not have to agree with every- 
thing j in this book to benefit from it. The authors 


are advocates of a flexible, dynamic utilization 
of discussion...” 


Charley A. Leistner, Oberlin College 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH 


1959, 303 pages, $4.50 


not do without. Herd your good men together ay 
note how many of them are without the influence the, 
deserve and society needs—because of their clumy 
speech. The living waters of wisdom don’t become ; 
fountain until they are tapped. Insight and articulatio, 
must go together to make the effective man. To this 
end Plato and Quintilian and Augustine pointed thei 
teachings toward effectiveness in speech. The me 
whose minds they developed were to take their places 
as teachers of others. Expression is the culminating 
and definitive virtue of thought. To train minds with. 
out developing their outlets is both a refinement ¢ 
cruelty and prodigal waste. Frustration for himself 
and deprivation for society result from the thinker 
being unable to express his thoughts. 

And what has this to do with conversation? Much, 
For all that humanity is—and even more essentially, 
all that is humane—is revealed and in a genuine sens 
is created by talk. By the words of the mouth and th 
meditations of the heart must we be known, to ou 
fellows and to ourselves. There is no other way. 


BASIC SPEECH 

Jon Eisenson, Queens College, 

New York 
“ |. . a thorough grounding in all phases of 
speech knowledge: speech and sound production, 


phonetics, improvement of speech and voice, s0- 
cial and personality aspects of speech, discussion 


and interpretation .. . 
Lyda N. Rochmis 


SPEECH BULLETIN 
1950, 344 pages, $4.75 


TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION 
George C. Harwell, Duke University 


“Harwell’s style and treatment are flawless. His 
organization of material—including his glossary 
of usage—makes this book more valuable gener- 
ally . . . than many similar books directed to 
less focused audiences.” 


Roy Paul Nelson, University of Oregon 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


1960, 332 pages, $3.75 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Speech 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 


Fall Quarter September 26-December 16, 1960 
Spring Quarter .....March 27-June 9, 1961 
Second Term July 24-August 25, 1961 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in: 


General Communication, Public Address, Theatre, Radio and Television Program- 
ming, Speech and Hearing Therapy and Speech Science. 


(Phonetics, Speech Correction and Education of the Deaf) 


STAFF 


John W. Black, Roy H. Bowen, Keith Brooks, Paul A. Carmack, 
George Crepeau, Walter S. Dewey, William H. Ewing, Florence S. 
Filley, Wallace Fotheringham, Harold F. Harding, Richard B. Hull, 
Ruth Beckey Irwin, Robert J. Kibler, Franklin H. Knower, George 
L. Lewis, James E. Lynch, Richard M. Mall, John H. McDowell, 
Sheila G. Morrison, Henry M. Moser, E. C. Reynolds, Richard D. 
Rieke, Donald W. Riley, Charles C. Ritter, Virginia S. Sanderson, 
Everett M. Schreck, Courtney P. Stromsta, Harrison B. Summers, 
William E. Utterback, W. Hayes Yeager. 


Forty assistantships are available to graduate students in 1961-62. 


Address inquiries to: W. Hayes YEAGER, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
154 North Oval Drive 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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New Approaches 
to Communications 


Astudy of communications alumni at Temple 
University last year is pointing in new di- 
rections for the Temple University communi- 
cations curriculum. 

Although Temple University was the first 
university in the country to give a degree 
specifically in radio, and the University now 
has more radio and television majors than 
almost any other university in the nation, a 
survey of the alumni showed they are also 
using their broadcasting backgrounds with 
excellent results in business. 

Few business organizations have positions 
labeled “communications expert” as such. 
But iarger business organizations appear to 
be discovering that administration is, more 
than anything else, communication. It con- 
sists in large part of explaining policies and 
techniques to workers in terms they can 
understand, in working effectively in face- 
to-face discussions with other executives at 
the same level, and in making concise oral 
and written reports to administrative superi- 
ors. Broadcasting courses, which stress both 
the oral and written communication of ideas, 
seem to fit ideally the requirements of such 
positions while at the same time providing 
motivation for constant practice while the 
students are in college. 

The new findings have resulted in a broad- 
ening of the Temple University broadcasting 
curriculum with courses in broadcasting 
adopting the new communications concept 
to add to the overall value of the students’ 
education. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Chairman, Department of Communications 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 

Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 
Speech Education 

Semantics and Communication Theory 
Communication in Business and Industry 


Facilities 

Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher's Hospital for 
Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre, 
Readers Theatre 


Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Radio Broadcasting 

Television 

Film 

Mass Media Education 

Journalism 

Communications Theory and Research 


Facilities 

Radio— University radio stations 
WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 
on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 
with educational television station WHYY-TV. 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


Instructional Television—Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 
campus television studio and classrooms. 


Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 
sound motion pictures. 


Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
literary magazine. 
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THE ART OF QUESTIONING 
Continued from page 22 


e. The teacher needs to be extremely careful about 
ysing questions used in the textbook unless they apply 
to the class. 

f. Use questions within the experience of the 
dudent. This experience will include the active, read- 
ing, and self-initiated activities. 


QUESTIONS AS AN AID IN 

DELIVERING A SELECTION 

The question method as described by L. H. Mouat,' 
in the December *49 Quarterly Journal of Speech, is 
yed to develop the student from within himself. The 
main problem in coping with emphasis is that of de- 
veloping, within the mind of the student, the capacity 
to use subconsciously and automatically an adequate 
technique in order to bring out the meaning of a given 
passage. One uses questions to help students get the 
proper emotional set in teaching oral reading. Also, 
questions used for this purpose will reveal the extent 
of a student’s knowledge about a selection. 

For example, Mouat took a quotation from the New 
Testament, “When I was a child, I spoke as a child.” 
A student emphasized the second child instead of spoke 
which the sense of the meaning demands. The teacher 
asks, “When you were a child, you did what as a child?” 
The student usually replies with the proper emphasis, 
“I spoke as a child.” 


USE OF THE QUESTION 

IN DISCUSSION 

1. Use questions to get the group to evaluate ideas 
presented. 

2. Use questions to draw-out ideas germane to the 
problem. 

3. Use questions to get clarification of a particular 
point of view under consideration. 

4. Use questions to bring the discussion back to the 
main topic. 

5. Use questions to start a fresh tack in the argument. 

6. Use questions to make sure that all phases of the 
problem have been probed. 

7. Use “lead-off” questions. 

These are used when the leader begins his discussion. 
These are carefully worded before the meeting. 

8. Use auxiliary questions. 

These are used to guide the discussion. These should 
ve prepared before the meeting and the leader should 
be familiar enough with them so that he is able to use 


‘é H. Mouat, “The Question Method for Teaching Emphasis in Oral Reading,” 
% Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 35, No. 4 (December, 1949), 455-488. 


them at the appropriate time during the discussion. 

9. Use questions that will require a reason for the 
point of view expressed. 

10. Avoid the following questions: 

a. Personal 

b. Sarcastic 

c. Unanswerable 

d. Antagonistic 

e. Yes or no (if possible) 

Good questions give movement to discussion, draw 
out members, introduce some new phase of the sub- 
ject, explore the bases of agreement or disagreement, 
discover causes and effects, and assist in finding a 
solution to a problem. An apt question is the mark of 
a good teacher or discussion leader, and the question 
provides the catalyzing agent for the member of the 
class or group. 


The only people who achieve much are those who 
want knowledge so badly that they seek it while con- 
ditions are still unfavorable. Favorable conditions 
never come. —C. S. Lewis 
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University 


of 
Pittsburgh 


Press 


EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY, 
Volume II — Henry Steele Commager et al. 
47 pp. 1960 $3.00 


LEGEND BUILDERS OF THE WEST 
Arthur M. Young 
Ill., index, 255 pp. 1959 $4.00 


SAMUEL PEPYS IN THE DIARY 
Percival Hunt 


178 pp. 1958 $5.00 


THE STONE AND THE SHELL 
Sara Henderson Hay 
81 pp., second printing 1960 $3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


THE DILEMMA OF VALUES: 
A CHALLENGE TO SPEECH TEACHERS 
Continued from page 20 


ficial values for our society. Should the individual fing 
himself involved in a group which has strayed from 
these ideals or misrepresented them initially, he mys 
attempt to rectify the situation by all means within his 
immediate power. Such means could include persuasion 
and positive remedial action. If we were to sum up this 
attribute, we might call it “courage applied intelligently.” 

In order to effect change intelligently a person mus 
know the techniques of moving men to action. The 
speech teacher is therefore obliged to delve into such 
mechanistic areas as needed by the individual student, 
All those values mentioned before—intelligent scholar. 
ship, critical ability, etc.—must be taught in conjunc. 
tion with the “skills” of speaking. Otherwise we will 
be in danger of producing Capek-like robots. 

How close we are to robots can only be imagined. 
According to two comparatively recent studies by Jones’ 
and Clark'® some of our speech text writers consider 
such areas as poise, gestures, animation, conversational 
quality, and coordinated bodily movement as the prim 
raison d'etre for studying public speaking. Acquire- 
ment of these skills may prepare the student for the 
morass of organizational life, but it will leave him 
wholly inadequate to deal with vital problems which 
are essential to us all. By limiting our course work in 
speech to these inferior areas we are graduating men 
useful as organizational fodder, but sadly deficient as 
useful human beings. 

The many vital issues facing us today will not bk 
solved by the bright young men struggling for a foot- 
hold within corporate structures. Nor will they bk 
solved by fusty professors sitting in their mass-pro 
duced armchairs, reading a volume of Shakespeare 
printed on a high-speed press, using light provided by 
a huge utility. They may be solved by intelligent, skep- 
tical men with the highest sense of human values who 
have the ability to change these values into reality. Only 
by training people to achieve this level of attainment 
may the speech teacher be justified today on any bit 
the most menial and superficial level. 


9 H.R. Jones, “The Development and Present Status of Beginning Speech Coun 
in the Colleges and Universities of the United States,” Speech Monographs, iL 
No. 1 (March 1953), p. 201. " 

10 W. K. Clark, “A Survey of Certain Audience Attitudes Toward Commonly Tang 
Standards of Public Speaking,”” SM, XVIII (March 1951), p. 62. 


Iron rusts from disuse, stagnant water loses its punt 
and in cold weather becomes frozen; even so does * 
action sap the vigors of the mind. 

—Leonarpo pa 
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Timely AcGRAW-HILL Gooks 


PHONETICS: 


Theory and Application to Speech Improvement 


sy JAMeEs A. CARRELL and WILLIAM R. TirFAny, both of the University of 
Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 361 pages, $7.75 


The text for beginning students of speech. It attempts to bridge the gap between 
the theoretical and fractical approaches to speech improvement. The authors feel 
that in general speech improvement requires both speech practice and ear training. 
The text is designed to help the student do as much “ear training” as possible by 
himself. Throughout, the student is given appropriately organized facts about his 
spoken language. 


MODERN DEBATE: Its Logie and Strategy 


sy ARTHUR N. Krvucer, HWilkes College. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
448 pages, $6.50 


A text designed primarily to provide instruction for college and high school de- 
haters, and for use in courses in argumentation and debate. The author departs 
from the classic treatment of the subject in featuring a new, more functional 
approach, with a wealth of examples culled from the national debate questions of 
the past ten vears. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SPEECH, 
New Fourth Edition 


sy Wittiam P. SANnForb, St. Louis University, and YEAGER, 
Ohio State University. 443 pages, $6.75 


This book covers the basic principles that must govern effective talking. It pre- 
sents, by formula and example, the requirements of public or semi-public speeches 
in use in the business world. After applying the basic principles of effectiveness 
to the business interview, both in the inner workings of the organization and in 
dealing with the public, it treats authoritatively the business conference in its 
various forms. The book concludes with a balanced treatment of group discussion 
as used in business and public life. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Edited by JorpaAN Y. Mitver, Kansas State University. Ready in January. 


Designed as an advanced college textbook for drama courses with students already 
possessing some understanding of literary and dramatic art. A thorough evaluation 
of the historical background of the American theater leads into the evaluation 
of ten significant plays written since 1918 and reprinted in the second half of 
this text. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36. N. Y. 
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FIRST AIDS FOR STUTTERERS 


by Harry Josepn HevrmMan 


ested means for use of parents and teachers in the prevention and correction of stuttering and for men and 
women so handicapped. FIRST AIDS FOR STUTTERERS offers practical instruction in the prevention of the 


disorder, remedial measures for use in home and school, and self-lelps tor the afflicted adult. 


The methods and materials in this book are the result of twenty years of experience in training children in speech 


and in remedial work with adults. They are reasonable and practical. If followed conscientiously, they will not 
only prevent the disorder in children where it is not yet overt, but will also furnish to the stutterer, child or adult, 


the best possible opportunity for recovery 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


Discussion OF THE UNPREDICTABLE MANIFESTATIONS OF THIs MALADY AND 
Ivs CHARACTERISTICS 


THEORIES ON THE CAUSE OF STUTTERING: 
Evaluation of efforts, scientific and otherwise, to determine the basis or “cause” of this impairment 
of the speech act. 

PREVENTION OF STUTTERING: 


Remedial regimen for use by parents and teachers to avert stuttering in childhood. 


THe TREATMENT OF STUTTERING: 


\ consideration of how and why recovery is possible 


STUTTERING DURING CHILDHOOD: 


Practical aids for use with children of pre-school and elementary grades. 


STUTTERING IN H1IGH SCHOOL: 


Handling the problem at home and in the classroem for amelioration and recovery. 


WHAT THE STUTTERER CAN DO FOR HIMSELF: 
Guidance and self-helps for the adult stutterer 


MAKING RECOVERY PERMANENT: 


A program of speech hygiene for these who will to maintain fluent speech. 


Practice materials are included: for the prevention of stuttering; for stutterers of early childhood; 


exercises and selections for the adolescent stutterer; aids to adult improvement and permanency. 


276 pp. Cloth-bound $3.50 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 


MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS — 
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